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That bila Sime 


..- YOu can 
spot it every time 
OCA-COLA has that extra something that 


rates with youth. That’s why Coca-Cola 
—a long-established product—belongs to the 













younger set year after year. Choicest, special 
ingredients and special care in its making, 
give Coca-Cola a special refreshing taste and § 


quality. 


This unique taste comes from a finished art 
in its making...a blend of flavor-essences 
merging the ingredients of Coca-Cola into 


a taste all its own. It leaves an after-sense 





of refreshment that everybody welcomes. 


F ail - ‘ 


sb 


F 
¥ 
It’s natural for popular names to acquire \ 
friendly abbreviations. That’s why you hear ‘ 
Coca-Cola called Coke. Both mean the same thing ' 
.“coming from a single source, and well known 


to the community”. 





The best is always the better buy! 
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| Editorial 





Comment 





a After receiving inquiries relative to oppor- 
tunities for vacation work, the writer inter- 
viewed state and local employment services and 
the bureau of personnel. Teachers in industrial 
areas will no doubt 
find work opportunities 
through personal con- 
or employment offices. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
FOR TEACHERS 


tact, want-ad pages, 
Those in non-industrial and rural areas will 
have to canvass other fields. Information is that 
in some parts of the state the chances for 
work are not as good as last summer because 
construction work is practically over and the 
plants are now on a production basis. In filling 
quotas employment services fill orders of war 
industry first. 

The state bureau of personnel expects again 
to employ a certain number temporarily for 
clerical and office work. Those with some typ 
ing experience or stenographic proficiency have 
the best chance in this field. If teachers desire 
to register for work of this nature, contact the 
Bureau of Personnel, Madison. Advice is that 
the demand for help in the commercial field 
is not as heavy as in agriculture. Agriculture 
is a critical industry and in a critical situation. 
The canning industry, likewise, will be hard 
pressed for help and since it operates through 
several crops throughout the summer, that in 
dustry affords an excellent opportunity for those 
who can engage in it. 

The greatest need for help is in agriculture 
and the factories. Assistance is obtainable at 
any one of the twenty-five district offices of 
the state employment service. A list of these 
offices appears elsewhere in this issue. 


is 


s When the Governor signed Assembly Bill 
3, A., there disappeared one of the oldest debts 
in Wisconsin, the so-called Civil War debt. 
Over eighty years ago the state needed money 

to equip its soldiers for 
AN OLD DEBT IS PAID) = ae It borrowed from 
the common school and normal school funds 
and issued certificates of indebtedness upon 
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which the state paid seven per cent interest 
to the two funds. This interest rate was highly 
favorable to the common school fund income 
which is distributed to all school districts on 
the school census basis. It is not generally 
known that the federal government reimbursed 
the state for its original advance of the 
money plus interest some time after the Civil 
War, but, instead of retiring the certificates 
of indebtedness and thereby putting the cash 
back into the normal school and common 
school funds, the state used the 
for other purposes. By regular payments over 

period of years the state had decreased the 


normal school certificates but the amount owing 


repayment 


the common school fund was still over a mil 
lion dollars. Since the bill liquidating the cer 
tificates specifies that the payment shall be 
invested in United States war bonds, as near 
as may be, and for the further reason that any 
investment of the money will not approximate 
the former seven per cent yield, the distribu 
table income of the fund will fall below former 
apportionments. This fact seems additional jus 
tification for assigning the entire income of the 
common school fund for the purchase of Ii 
brary books as provided a bill in the legis 
With the payment of this unusual ob 
debt free 


lature 
ligation, Wisconsin can be considered 
the policy of our state having been to operate 


upon a pay-as-you-go basis 


w Since our report on legislation in the last 
Issue, there has not he en mud h progre SS On 
major educational bills. As far as specitic WEA 
bills are concerned, the sick-leave bill was con 


curred in by the Assem 


WITH THE LAWMAKERS bly without a dissenting 
vote, and the same house has engrossed the 
measure providing for notification dates and 
clarification of points involved in teachers’ con 
tracts. The minimum salary bill received the 
unanimous recommendation of the Assembly 
Committee for concurrence but no vote has 


been cast in that house. Both times it came 
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up for action requests for deferred considera- 
tion were granted. It is true that boards gen- 
erally are granting salaries in excess of the 
requirements of 25, S., yet, the teaching pro- 
fession and the public know that unless the 
state will guarantee a reasonable amount, high 
school graduates will avoid training classes 
and respond to immediate money returns in 
work opportunities elsewhere. After all, the 
profession is only asking it be placed on a par 
with the absolute minimum set for unskilled 
labor by the federal government. Unless this 
situation is met with positive constructive ac- 
tion, the schools shall be in a bad way, indeed. 
This bill should pass on its merits. 

The high school aid bill is out of commit- 
tee and on the calendar for consideration. Sev- 
eral other approaches to high school aid are 
in the making. 

The budget bill passed by the Assembly 
carried no increases for supervising teachers, 
vocational education, transportation, or county 
normal schools. The aid for the latter is scaled 
to a basis of average daily attendance, a method 
of computation which will make it practically 
impossible for some to operate. This process 
of apportionment of aid has, to our knowledge, 
never before been applied to teacher training 
institutions. Appropriation bills separate from 
the budget bill for the foregoing are in the 
legislative hopper. 

One of the most controversial bills ever to 
come into our legislature is the one to dis 
tribute income taxes to local units on the basis 
of population. It is having its effects upon 
other legislation, the outcome of which is hard 
to predict. 

A bill to raise the eligibility and salary of 
county superintendents has been given final 
passage in the Assembly. Legislation to in- 
crease the salary bracket of supervising teachers 
is in committee. The rural administrators and 
supervisors have an undeniable claim to favor- 
able consideration and should be given every 
assistance. 

At this writing the Milwaukee county and 
the second-class city tenure bills have not had 
a test vote. School board representatives op- 
pose the plans of affected teacher groups but 
conferences may lead to compromises on dis- 
puted phases. 

A bill to limit taxes levied by local govern- 
mental units to the levy of 1940 has been 
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introduced. How much interest there is for 
such legislation is not yet discernible. In the 
field of taxation and finance, the League of 
Municipalities and the County Boards 
ciation have always been extremely active dur- 
ing legislative sessions, This year there ap- 
peared a new group, Wisconsin Townships, 
Inc., and just recently there was organized 
the Wisconsin Rural School Association. Both 
of the latter have announced their objectives. 
These associations, together with the State As- 
sociations of City School Boards, are proof that 
just about every municipal unit is joined with 
others of that class for protection of its in- 
terests. These organizations are bound to make 
an impression upon legislation. 

We have attended many hearings on bills 
with a variety of educational implications. 
Sharp differences of opinion have been ex- 
changed with frequent displays of ill-feeling. 
Throughout all of these hearings one thing 


Asso- 


all said they wanted good schools. 


BS 


a We, editorially, find a great deal in the sim- 
ple thought that inasmuch as we've all been 
bound up, dominated, and now are in danger of 
being destroyed by BIG things, our great hope 
lies in the /7#tle things. The ap 
preciation of little things, we 


dominated 


LITTLE THINGS 


mean to say. 

The years that are sure to follow are apt to 
make a little thing like the stock market crash 
look like losing a bag of peanuts at the circus. 
We're no longer going to revel in big things in 
our personal life, that seems certain. Thank 
goodness the little things are coming back by 
necessity. We're all for them. The song of a 
bird, if you can’t get a ticket to Lily Pons. The 
smell of a flower, if your cologne bottle is 
empty. And the taste of mush and milk, if the 
Waldorf dinners get beyond your reach. We 
knew a wonderful woman who brought up a 
wonderful family of nine children on mush and 
milk—and she was always thankful they had 
even the mush and milk. One of the boys be 
came the country’s youngest bank president. All 
the other boys did big things; each daughter 
contributed to the worlds of art and literature, 
and did big things. But they all remembered, 
and loved, the little things. And always came 
back to them when their lives got mixed up. 
(From September issue of It’s Said and Done, pub 
lished by Dictaphone Corporation.) 
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INDIAN PICTOGRAPH AT MOUTH OF CHIPPEWA RIVER* 


From Jonathan Carver’ 


manuscript 


—Cut courtesy Wis. Historical Socie 


urn 1 


The British Regime 


by Edward P. Alexander 


Supt., Waiseonsin Historical Society 


gw When the between British and 
French came to an end in 1763, the Wisconsin 
country became British. By the peace treaty 
following the American Revolution in 1783 
the territory was made part of the new United 
States, but the British occupy 
Mackinac and the other forts along the Cana 
dian border until 1796. The Jay Treaty of 
1794 caused the British to give up these posts, 


but they set up similar forts a few miles north 


fOur wars 


continued to 


* With the original journal is an interesting picto 
graph which Carver says the Chippewa guide fas 
tened to a tree at the entrance of Chippewa river to 
indicate to passing Indians what persons had gone 
that way. The tall man is a Sioux offering a peace 
belt to the Chippewa portrayed as a deer. The party 
of Tute and Carver are seen in two canoes with the 
British flag at the prow. The six tents indicate the 
six nights or encampments the party had made since 
entering the Sioux country. 

Reproduced from Louise Phelps Kellogg's Britss/ 
Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest (State His 
torical Society of Wisconsin, 1935) p. 72 
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The fourth of a series written for 
teachers and students to better under- 
stand the colorful history of our state. 


on Canadian soil. From there the British fur 
trading companies kept such good control of 
the Indians that Great 
Britain and the United States broke out again 
in 1812, most of the Wisconsin tribes fought 
for the British. Not the ended in 


1815 was Wisconsin ready to become Amer 


when war between 


until war 
ican. 

half a 
control in 


For than then, the 
British were in virtual Wisconsin 
They, like the French before them, were in 
terested chiefly in the fur trade. They were 
content to let the Indian remain in the coun 
try, and by their liberality they also soon won 
and 10} 


more century, 


the loyalty of the French habitants 


ageurs in the sense the French 


régime slumbered on in Wisconsin, though 
at La 


region. In a 


the red coats were now in possession 


Baye and Prairie du Chien 
Montreal had 


In 1760 after Quebe and 
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fallen, British soldiers came to Wisconsin. 
Ensign James Gorrell of Maryland was put in 
charge of the crumbling ruins of the fort at 
La Baye. With him 
sioned officers, fifteen privates, and two fur 
traders. Gorrell renamed the fort 
Augustus and began to repair it. The young 
commandant got along well with the Indian; 
and held councils Winnebago, 
Menomini, Sauk and and the Sioux. 
Traders from Albany, Montreal, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania and of Dutch, Scottish, and 
Irish nationality came to the post on Green 
Bay. Though Lieutenant Charles de Langlade 
did not move there from Mackinac until 1764, 
he and his father Augustin had long had a 
trading post at La Baye. 


were two noncommis- 


Edward 


with the 
Foxes, 


@ During the winter of 1762-63 there was 


much restlessness among the Indians—a great 
going and coming which alarmed Ensign Gor 
rell. Pontiac, the Ottawa leader, had conceived 
the idea of uniting all the tribes between the 
Alleghenies and the Mississippi, the Great 
Lakes and the Ohio, and driving out the white 
men. In 1763 came the outbreak. The post at 
Mackinac was seized and two-thirds of its gar- 
rison massacred. Major George Ethrington, its 
commander, sent word to Gorrell to abandon 
Fort Edward Augustus. Fortunately for Gor 
rell, the Menomini, Sauk and Foxes, and Win- 
nebago refused to join Pontiac. Detroit, Fort 
Pitt, and Fort Niagara managed to hold out 
against Pontiac’s Indians, and in 1765 they 
made peace with the British. 


The outbreak British re 
organization of the lands they had taken from 


Indian hastened 
the French. A royal proclamation of 1763 set 
up Quebec, East Florida, and West Florida as 
new provinces. But the region between the 
Appalachians and the Mississippi including 
present-day Wisconsin was left to the Indians. 
Soon plans were worked out by which the land 
was to be reserved for the Indians and not 
sold to white men; “squatters” in the region 
were to be removed; the selling of rum was 
forbidden; and all trade with the Indians was 
to be licensed. Though these ideas were not 
carried out in full, Wisconsin as a part of the 
Indian country had no civil government until 
1774 when the Quebec Act expanded the 
boundaries of that province south to the Ohio 
River and west to the Mississippi. But this 
change came too late to make much difference 
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While Wisconsin was an Indian preserve, 
several travelers paid it a visit. The best known 
of these was Captain Jonathan Carver of Bos. 
ton. He came in 1766 as part of an elaborate 
attempt made by Major Robert Rogers to dis- 
cover the Northwest Passage. Jonathan Carver 
was a well educated man and a map maker 
His book of Travels published in 1778 was 
the first account in English of the Wisconsin 
region. For a time Carver’s work was discred- 
ited. Like so many eighteenth-century writers, 
he did not bother to use quotation marks, even 
though he copied a whole section of his book 
from Charlevoix, Lahontan, Hennepin, and 
Adair. He was also careless about his family 
life and took a wife in England while he still 
had a perfectly good one, and seven children 
too, in Massachusetts. When historians disco\ 
ered these lapses of Carver, some of them 
doubted whether he had even written the main 
section of the Travels. 


But further research has shown definitely 
that Carver made his trip to Wisconsin and 
prepared the account of it. He arrived at Green 
Bay in the fall of 1766; visited Glory-of-the 
Morning, aged queen of the Winnebago, in 
her great town where the cities of Neenah and 
Menasha stand today; met Pinnashon, the 
Frenchman, at Portage and believed his. tall 
tale about an educated rattlesnake; reached the 
Mississippi at Prairie du Chien, where he heard 
of a chief with eleven wives and fifty sons; 
and spent the winter among the Sioux on the 
Minnesota River. Then in the spring of 1767 
he came back to the Mississippi where he met 
another New Englander, Captain James Tute, 
and they went up the Chippewa and down the 
Brule to Lake Superior and on to Grand 
Portage. In the fall a messenger from Major 
Rogers told the party that the major could 
send them no supplies. The quest for the 
Northwest Passage and the “Ouragon” River 
had to be abandoned, and Carver returned to 
Mackinac. He estimated that he had traveled 
1,800 miles on his journey. 


ge A contemporary account of Captain Carver 

death at 1780 states that he died 
“absolutely and_ strictly starved.” Dr. John 
Coakley Lettsom tried to help Carver's English 


London in 


widow by bringing out a new edition of the 
Travels in 1781 in which he printed a deed 
supposed to have been signed by two Sioux 


+ 


chiefs at a council held in a great cave at the 
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mouth of the Minnesota River. The document 
granted Carver about 10,000 square miles of 
land, mest of it in Wisconsin though the site 
of St. Paul included. Dr. 
stated that he had seen the original deed. but 
it afterward 


was also Lettsom 
disappeared. Carver's children 
eventually sold this enormous land claim to a 
speculative company, and for many years gul- 
lible investors lost money by buying shares in 
Carver’s tract 
w There were other colorful travelers in Wis 
consin during the British period, including 
Peter Pond of Connecticut. Like Carver, he 
had been an officer during the French and 
Indian War. In 1773 he arrived at Green Bay 
with twelve canoes, each carrying 7,000 pounds 
of goods, and with nine clerks to be sent up 
the tributaries of the Mississippi. Pond was 
not much of a speller or grammarian, but his 
descriptions of early Wisconsin are sincere and 
vivid 

Here is what he has to say about old Green 
Bay: 
We went a Short Distans up the River whare ts a 
small french village and thare Incampt for two Days 
This Land is Exalent. The Inhabitans 
Corn and Sum Artickels for fammaley youse in tharc 
Gardens. They Have Sum trad with Ye Indians 
which Pas that way. . I ort to have Menshand 
that the french [there } Rase fine black Cattel 
& Horses with Sum swine 


R { > 
NASC rine 


At Prairie du Chien Pond met ‘a Larg Num 
ber of french and Indians Makeing out thar 
arrangements for the InSewing winter and 
sending of thare canoes to Different Parts.” 
Some of these traders had come up the Missts 
sippi from New Orleans in boats rowed by 
thirty-six men and with cargoes with as many 
as “‘Sixtey Hogseats of Wine, Besides Ham, 
Cheese, &c—all to trade with the french and 
Indians.” Pond soon went farther west to visit 
fierce Siouan tribes. 


During the American Revolution no actual 
battles were fought in Wisconsin, and trading 
went on there without much interruption. At 
first, most of the Wisconsin tribes were loyal 
to the British. Charles de Langlade of Green 
Bay became a captain in the British Indian 
service and took red men east to aid in several 
campaigns. In 1777 he and his followers were 
with Burgoyne, but when "Gentleman Johnny” 
urged them to fight humanely, they paid no 
attention, and when he tried to prevent their 
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cruelties after the murder of Jane McCrae, the 


savages came home in disgust 
By 1778 Wisconsin 
going over to the American side. Spanish 
agents from St. 
urging the red men to oppose the British, even 
though Spain did not enter the war until the 
middle of 1779. In 17 
Virginia led colonial troops into the 


many Indians were 


Louis were already secretly 


78, too, George Rogers 
Clark of 
Northwest. He occupied the Illinois town ot 
Kaskaskia, on July 4, and then held an Indian 
council at Cahokia in August. Colonel Clark 
spoke bluntly to the huge gathering of about 
i,000 members of the Western tribes. “I am 
a man and a Warriour and not a councillor,” 
arry in my Right hand war and 
Blody Belt 


ind a white one. Take which you pleas 


said he. “I 
Peace in my left Hear 1s a 


Behave like men.” 


The Indians were impressed by Clark's bold 
ness, by his telling them that the French had 
now joined in an alliance with the Big Knives 
as the Americans were called, ‘‘so that the Eng 
lish is become like A Dear in the Woods.’ 
Clark distributed certificates of their new alle 


giance among the chiefs, including Blackbird 


who lived at Milwaukee and controlled a 
mixed group of Chippewa, Ottawa, and Pota 
watomi. The Sauk and Foxes, Potawatomi, 


and Winnebago of southern Wisconsin all 
joined the Americans. Only the Indians in the 
a few Winnebago 


remained British 


northern part of the region 
and most of the Menomini 
Colonel Clark's capture of Fort Sackville at 
Vincennes (today in Indiana) in 1779 did 
even more to make the Wisconsin tribes favor 
the Big Knives. In 1780 some 750 Indians in 
cluding many from Wisconsin gathered at 
Prairie du Chien to help in a British attack on 


St. Louis, but the expe dition was not successful 


w The peace treaty which ended the Revolu 
tionary War in 1783 set the Great Lakes on 
the north and the Mississippi River on the 
west as boundaries of the United States. Thus 
Wisconsin was included as part of the new 
nation. The British were supposed to give up 
the forts at Mackinac, Detroit, Niagara, and 
other points. But the United States also agreed 
to recommend to the states that debts to British 
firms and to Americans who remained loyal to 
Britain be paid. When the debts were not paid, 
the British hold the 
1794 by the treaty which John Jay made with 


continued to posts. In 
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Great Britain, the northwestern forts were to 
1790. 
Jay’s treaty also provided for freedom of trade 
between the merchants of both nations. There 
fore the British simply established new forts 


be given to the Americans on June 1, 


on the Canadian side of the boundary and con 
tinued to trade freely with the Indians. 


w During the British régime life in Wisconsin 
continued about as it had under the 


French. The Indian trade was still the big in- 


been 


dustry, and the voyagenr was still the typical 
white man of the region. In the year 1777, for 
example, 2,431 were licensed at 
Montreal and Detroit, and there were perhaps 
».009 of them altogether between Hudson Bay 
and the Gulf of Mexico, Montreal and the 


Rocky Mountains. The voyagenr spoke a col 


VOVALCHYS 


orful French with many gestures. He wore a 
bright red woolen cap often topped with an 
ostrich feather, a short shirt, deerskin leggings 
which reached above the knees and were at 
tached to a belt about the waist, a breech cloth, 
a gaudy sash, a beaded pouch which hung 
from the sash, and deerskin moccasins. His 
thighs were left bare in summer and winter. 
He was usually a small man, at most five feet 
six or five feet eight in height, but his powers 
of endurance were great. He could paddle a 
canoe fifteen or even eighteen hours a day, 
carry 200 to 450 pounds on his back over the 
portages, and yet sing his cheerful songs as he 
went. The inexperienced voyagevr was called 
a mangeur de lard (pork-cater), and this ten 
derfoot had many pranks played on him. But 
he soon became an /iverant (winterer) entitled 
to all the privileges of his trade—adept at 
woodcraft, at handling a thin-skinned canoe in 
boiling rapids, and at trading with the Indians. 


The voyageur’s way of living has been put 
down by Miss Grace Lee Nute of the Minne 
sota Historical Society in a charmingly written 
book. Its first quotation lets you understand 
these voyageurs: 


Said one of 
of age 
any man I ever saw. I have been twenty-four years 


these men, long past seventy years 


“T could carry, paddle, walk and sing with 
a canoe man, and forty-one years in service; no 
portage was ever too long for me. Fifty songs T could 
sing. I have saved the lives of ten voyageurs. Have 
had twelve wives and six running dogs. I spent all 
my money in pleasure. Were I young again, I should 
spend my life the same way over. There is no_ lift 


so happy as the voyageur’s life.” 
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In Wisconsin throughout the British régime 
Green Bay continued to be the chief settlement. 
There lived Charles de Langlade, proud of his 
scarlet coat, military hat, and sword fastened 
by a silver buckle. De Langlade’s son-in-law, 
Pierre Grignon, had a fine family of six sons, 
One of 
Augustin Grignon, lived at Kaukauna. Then 
there was Joseph Roy, who in 1776 built Wis- 


most of whom were traders. them, 


consin’s oldest house. It. later belonged to 
Jacques Porlier, one of Green Bay's best known 
traders, and is today preserved as a museum. 
Joseph Roy's son-in-law was Jacques Vieau, 
who had several “‘jackknife’” (because easily 
opened or closed) trading posts along the Lake 
Michigan shore on the sites of Kewaunee, 
Milwaukee. 


Though French blood continued to be most 


Sheboygan, Manitowoc, and 
prominent in Green Bay, there were also rep 
resentatives of English firms present, such as 
jacob Franks, member of a Jewish family of 
prominent merchants. 


Life continued to be easy-going at Green 
Bay. In 1793 Robert Dickson wrote: ‘Altho’ 
every one on his Road to the Mississippi passes 
La Bay and would mostly wish to purchas¢ 
Butter, or 
such is the Indolence of the People settled 


Corn, Flour, fresh Provisions, yet 
there, that we pay half a Dollar for a quart of 


milk and this at all times not to be had.” 


g Charles Reaume was one of Green Bay's 
well known personalities. For a time he had 
had a trading post in partnership with Jacques 
Porlier on the St. Croix River near the present 
1803 he received a 
William 
Harrison to be justice of the peace for “La 
Bay, St. Clair County, Indiana.” 
bald 
people to trial by sending them his jackknife 
His ad- 


ministration of justice was based upon a curi 


city of Hudson. But in 


commission from Governor Henry 
Reaume was 


headed and pompous. He summoned 


which served as his badge of office. 


ous mixture of French custom, common sense 
and what was good for Reaume himself. Many 
a voyageur was ordered to obey his bourgeois 
in all matters. The shrewd old justice devised 
some very practical fines. One day, having 
heard a dispute between Boisvert and Crely, 
he delivered the following judgment: ‘You 
are both wrong. You, Boisvert, you bring me 
one load of hay, and you, Crely, you bring m¢ 
now the matter is 


one load of wood: and 


settled.”’ 
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During the British régime, the settlement at 
Prairie du Chien was developing even more 
rapidly than Green Bay. Its first permanent 
settler had been Jean Marie Cardinal, a coureur 
de bois, who had come to live at the Prairie 
with his Indian wife in 1754. The trade with 
the Indians across the upper Mississippi cen- 
tered here for many years and attracted a great 
number of traders of different nationalities. 
In 1781 Pierre Antaya (also called Pierre Pel 
tier), Auguste Ange, and Basil Giard bought 
a tract nine miles square at the mouth of the 
Wisconsin River Indians. 
Among the residents were Scots like James 
Aird, John and Archibald Campbell, Murdock 
Cameron, and Lewis Crawford. Henry Monroe 
Fisher was the first American trader. He came 
between 1790 and 1792, and he was named a 
justice of the peace in 1803. Other important 


from the Fox 


traders in the Prairie du Chien region about 
1800 were Robert Dickson, a red-headed Scot, 
Michael Brisbois, and Joseph Rolette. 


In 1811 Nicholas Boilvin was appointed 
American Indian agent at Chien 
which he described as 


Prairie du 


an old Indian town which was sold by the Indians 
to the Canadian traders about thirty years ago. The 
village contains between thirty and forty houses, and 
on the nearby land about thirty-two families, so that 
the whole settlement contains about 100 families 
The men are generally French Canadians, who have 
mostly married Indian wives; perhaps not more than 
twelve white females are to be found in the settle 
ment. 


Under the British, Montreal continued to be 
the great fur trading center, though St. Louis 
furnished some competition. But as beaver be 
came scarcer and as fast-sailing schooners in 
creased on the Great Lakes, the voyagenrs 
worked out of Mackinac, Green Bay, Prairic 
du Chien, and Grand Portage on Lake Sup« 
rior, even though Montreal remained the finan 
cial head of the trade. Decreasing profits led 
to closer coéperation among the traders so as 
to avoid ruinous competition. By 1787 the 
Northwest Company, begun in 1779, was the 
great British organization in the region. It 
grew until it finally reached the Pacific, and its 
chief rival was the Hudson’s Bay Company 
until the two organizations united in 1821 
ws The Northwest 
only in the Wisconsin trade about Lake Sup¢ 


Company was interested 


rior. Individual traders worked in the re 


mainder of the region, and various attempts 
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were made to organize them. The Michili 
mackinac Company formed in 1806 included 
the chief Green Bay and Prairie du Chien 


traders—Robert Dickson, Jacques  Porlier, 
John Lawe, Jacob Franks, the Grignons, 


Joseph Rolette, and others. An agreement was 
made with the Northwest Company by which 
all of Wisconsin except the northwestern tip 
The 


Success 


was allotted to the new organization 
Michilimackinac 


and went out of business in 1810. Too much 


Company was not a 


competition was furnished the company by the 
plan of the United States government to set up 
government trading posts at its forts so as to 
protect the Indians from the greed of the 
traders. By 1809 there were twelve govern- 
ment j 
ones at Chicago, Mackinac, and Fort Madison 


factories, as they were called, and the 


in Iowa seriously hurt the Wisconsin traders 


m Meanwhile, Great Britain and the United 
States were drifting toward war. Britain and 
Napoleon were engaged in a great conflict, and 
American neutral rights were not respected at 
But the British navy 


had Europe blockaded, and American ships 


sea by either belligerent 


were more frequently disturbed by the British 
Especially irritating was the practice of stop 
ping American merchantmen and impressing 
into service sailors alleged to be British citizens 


Perhaps this disregard by the British of 
American neutrality would not have resulted 
in war if to it had not been added the suspi- 


West that the British 
Henry 


cion of the American 


were inciting the Indians to resistance 


Clay and other ‘war hawks’ in Congress be 


gan to advocate the conquest of Canada as a 


means of stopping unrest among the American 


tribes 
There was something to be said for the 
American arguments. Though Canadian ofh 


ials did not openly urge the Indians to wat 


on the Americans, the fur trade did depend 


upon keeping the red men in a semicivilized 
stage, and many British traders even hoped 
that an Indian buffer state might be established 
west of American settlement. In 1805—6 Lieu 
tenant Zebulon M. Pike of the United States 
Army was sent to explore the headwaters of 
the Mississipps 
under the British flag and wear 
Northwest 


Company traders flying the Unien Jack at their 


Everywhere Pike found the 


Indians living 
ing British medals. He also saw the 


posts. Most frontiersmen found sure proof of 
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the evil work of the Canadians in the Indian 
confederacy formed by the Shawnee, Tecum- 
seh, and his brother the Prophet about 1808. 
When Tecumseh’s men were defeated at Tippe- 
canoe by William Henry Harrison in 1811, 
anti-British feeling in the West reached a 
boiling point, and in the following year wat 
was declared. 


w The United States was poorly prepared for 
the War of 1812. Though her ships won some 
thrilling victories, by 1815 they had been 
swept from the sea. Nor were the American 
armies successful in invading Canada, or even 
in protecting the United States. Inefficiency, 
corruption, and outright cowardice were too 
often displayed, and the Capitol at Washing- 
ton’ was burned by the British. Only the fact 
that Great Britain was engaged elsewhere and 
the skillful work of the American peace com- 
mission in negotiating the Treaty of Ghent 
kept the United States from losing territory as 
a result of the war. 

Wisconsin’s part in the War of 1812 was 
rather typical of the whole sordid conflict. 
During 1812 and 1813 Winnebago, Menomini, 
Potawatomi, and Sauk and Foxes from Wis- 
consin, led by traders like Robert Dickson, 
Michael Cadotte, Jr., and Charles de Langlade, 
Jr., and by warriors like Tomah, Oshkosh, and 
Black Hawk, helped the Canadians capture 
Mackinac and Fort Dearborn on the Chicago 
River, and took part in the unsuccessful assault 
upon Fort Stephenson in Ohio. All Wisconsin 
was in British hands, and Robert Dickson, who 
had been superintendent of 
Indian affairs by the British, had garrisons at 
Green Bay and on Garlic Island in Lake Win- 
nebago near present-day Oshkosh, 


commissioned 


In June, 1814, the Americans decided to 
attack strategic Prairie du Chien. General Wil- 
liam Clark, who with Meriwether Lewis had 
explored the continent in 1804-6, led a force 
of about 200 men up the Mississippi from St. 
Louis and built Fort Shelby at Prairie du Chien. 
The American flag was hoisted above a build- 
ing in Wisconsin for the first time. General 
Clark soon returned to St. Louis, leaving Lieu- 
tenant Joseph Perkins and 60 men at the 
Prairie du Chien post, and 135 volunteers on 
two gunboats to help them. But one of the 
gunboats left when the sixty days for which its 
volunteers had enlisted expired. 
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Dickson at once determined to capture the 
American fort. He sent out Joseph Rolette, 
Thomas G. Anderson, and Pierre Grignon to 
enlist the Sioux, the Winnebago, and the Green 
Bay settlers. The Indians requested a big gun, 
and a three pounder was sent along with a 
gunner to fire it. Lieutenant Colonel William 
McKay was put in charge of the expedition, 
which as it left Mackinac, reached Green Bay, 
and went up the Fox and down the Wisconsin 
came to number 120 white men and 430 
Indians. 


When the British reached Prairie du Chien 
they trained their cannon on the gunboat 
“Governor Clark’’ and scored several hits 
which caused the vessel to cut its cable and 
drop down the river. After a siege of less 
than three days the Americans surrendered on 
July 19, 1814. McKay barely managed to keep 
the Indians from massacring the entire gar- 
rison. Black Hawk and the Sauk at the mouth 
of the Rock River opposite Rock Island de- 
feated reinforcements bound for Fort Shelby. 
The captured post was now named Fort Mc- 
Kay, and in August, Major Zachary Taylor with 
300 American troops and several small can- 
non in eight barges was sent up the river 
against it. But the Sauk Indians at the Rock 
rapids, aided by Duncan Graham, a Scottish 
trader, with two cannons, did such damage to 
Taylor’s command that he was forced to re- 
treat. 

This ended the fighting in Wisconsin, and 
in May, 1815, Fort McKay was evacuated 
under the terms of the Treaty of Ghent. The 
British régime was at an end in Wisconsin, 
and eager, pushing Americans were getting 
ready to change the whole character of settle- 
ment in the region. 
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Away, away, from men and towns, 
To the wild wood and the downs 
To the silent wilderness 
Where the soul needs not repress 
Its music, lest it should not find 
An echo in another's mind, 
While the touch of Nature’s art 
Harmonizes heart to heart. 

P. B. SHELLEY 
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More Effective Teaching 





GETTING ACQUAINTED 
by Jane Caragan 
Phillips 


w ‘The teacher's central task, namely, the best 
development of every child, involves two main 
processes—-(1) the discovery of the abilities 
and capacities of every child, (2) provision for 
the developing of these capacities.” So says 
Ruth Strang in -her book, Every Teacher's 
Records. 

By visitation of all of the homes of my 
kindergarten pupils, I have had an opportunity 
to gain data covering Miss Strang’s first point. 
Before going to the homes, I sent a note stat 
ing the time of my anticipated visit. I was 
greeted cordially in every instance by the 
mother. I made a deliberate effort to chat with 
her informally and soon a common bond of 
interest and confidence was established. I took 
with me my “Biography,” a series of questions 
to be answered by the mother. This had been 
formulated in a class at Teachers College. In 
formation tabulated is an excellent source of 
reference regarding pupils and sheds light on 
many perplexing problems arising in the 
course of their school work and social adjust 
ment. The following are examples of ques 
tions asked: 

1. When did your child first talk? 
2. When did your child first walk? 
3. He goes to bed at 

evening, and gets up at 

the morning. 

4. List the toys your child plays with at 

Check the favorite ones. 
5. List the magazines you 

home. 

6. The family has gone to see 
gether ? 

7. Is your child shy or does he 
with ease? 

8. What lessons has your child had in music, art, 
and dancing? 


o'clock in the 

o'clock in 
home. 
subscribe to in your 
what 


things to 


approach others 
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Experiences of Wisconsin class- 
room teachers which might prove 
helpful to others in the profession. 


9. What pets does he have? What responsibilities 
towards care of pets? 

10. Does he have any definite responsibilities to 
carry out each day? 


No parents refused to answer these questions 
and some of them are quite personal. We have 
the chance to talk about problems encountered 
at home with the child which might be im- 
proved by emphasis in the kindergarten. A 
teacher rarely fails to win the cooperation of 
parents if she is genuinely interested in each 
child. 

The main idea in teaching kindergarten 1s 
to provide the child with many experiences so 
he will fit in with society and become normally 
adjusted to it. Children can not be expected 
to develop projects, write experience stories, 
talk with ease at Talking Time, and visualize 
how objects look when their experiences are 
so limited. I was given first hand knowledge 
of experiences these children had and then 
realized which ones to give them. 

During my first year here (1941-1942) | 
discovered that (1) Six out of twenty-nine chil 
dren had never had any diseases, (2) nineteen 
had never traveled, (3) five had no newspapers 
in their homes, (4) ten mothers took no maga 
zines. These facts provided a clue as to why 
children did not bring magazine pictures and 
why they did not have enough to talk about 
at our conferences, 

The project has worked out successfully for 
two years. We now contemplate inviting moth 
ers and their children, who will enter kinder 
garten next fall, to come in the spring and 
visit school. Getting acquainted with the chil 
dren and parents is recognized as the kinder 
garten teacher’s first task. 
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Dusting Off The Old Records 





APRIL a As the school year of 1917-18 
1918 was drawing to a close the country 
was starting its second year as a pat- 
ticipant in the World War, and the pages of 
the Journal still rang with war news and ex- 
hortations to buy Liberty Bonds. Teacher 
shortages were becoming increasingly acute, 
and the prospects of holding teachers in the 
profession for the following year were not 
bright Supt. John Callahan of Menasha 
was named director of vocational education to 
succeed Frank L. Glynn... M. C. Palmer 
was re-elected principal of the Columbia 
County Training school Capt. H. A. 
Whipple, who had been honorably discharged 
from active military service because of a re- 
curring ankle injury, was recalled to service 
with orders to report to Washington, D. C. 
Miss Gladys Borchers, representing 
Whitewater STC, won first place in the state 
normal school oratorical contest . Principal 
Wm. Milne of the Price county training school, 
was put in charge of the war garden program 
work in his county for the coming summer 
. . . All German books used in the Shell Lake 
and Spooner high schools were burned with 
public ceremonies. 


APRIL wo Willard N. Parker, former 
1928 schoolman and owner—publisher of 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education 

before its sale to the Wisconsin Teachers Asso 
ciation, died on March 14 . The Chicago 
School Textbook Commission selected Prof. 
Carl Russell Fish’s “History of America’ as 
the only text to fit the Commission’s idea of 
Americanism. Which all caused poor Carl 
Russell to wring his hands and term it “a 
regrettable ‘honor’”’. To which Editor Bart 
McCormick smilingly wagered that sales would 
not fall off because of the nationally publicized 
“mellerdramer’’ Frank Joswick of Stevens 
Point STC won the state oratorical contest in 
March . The anti-German wave following 
1917 was spending itself, as the Journal notes 
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What was happening in Wisconsin 
schools in April 1918, 1928, and 1932 
as reflected in our old Journal files. 


that “the study of German will be put back in 
the curriculum of the Sparta high school, re- 
placing French, which has been taught for sev- 
eral years” Supt. R. E. Balliette, Sturgeon 
Bay, was announced as the new manager of 
the Parker Teachers Agency, in Madison 
a picture in the news section under the heading 
‘Wisconsin Educators in Boston’’ showed Dean 
Anderson, B. E. Nelson, Bob Cooley, and John 
Callahan each decked out in a derby. The 
dean’s seemed a bit on the large size, with his 
ears preventing a blackout, while Cooley's 
perched on his head looking around for a pos- 
sible wearer with a head two sizes smaller. 
County Supt. J. M. Reed 
four farmers’ institutes in Oneida county the 
previous month . Newly elected officers of 
the Milwaukee Teachers Association were an 
nounced as Ethel Gardner, president; Frances 
Jelinek, vice president; Minnie E. Fowlkes, 
treasurer; and Rose Zanella, secretary 
The Reserve Officers Training Corps unit at 
Beloit high school was to be discontinued, on 
of Major J. H. McNeel, 


conducted 


recommendation 
princ ipal. 


APRIL 
1932 


ws The WTA didn't as yet have a 
professional research person, but 
there was obvious growing need for 
such a service, as the effects of the ‘‘crash” 
were being felt and teacher salaries were being 
reduced faster than falling living costs. A com 
mittee under the chairmanship of Miss Char 
lotte Kohn, Madison, made a study of teacher 
salaries and living costs which showed need 
for united action to protect the interests of 
teachers aerial photography was a rather 
new thing, and prompted an article by E. F. 
Bean, state geologist, on the new technique in 
mapping parts of the state Teachers of 


(Continued on page 41 


ve) 
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by Corp. Charles B. Dunham 


Public Relations Office, OMRTC 
Camp Lee, Virginia 





mw With the daily expansion of our now great 
Army it is only natural that the necessary sup- 
porting elements that go with such an Army 
should grow in like proportions. One of the 
more important of these supporting elements 
is the vast force performing the clerical work 
of the Quartermaster Corps, now the largest 
single business enterprise in history. 

The Quartermaster Corps at Camp Lee, Vir- 
ginia, teaches tens of thousands of clerks to 
initiate and maintain voluminous records so 
that the vast operations of the Army may 
function smoothly. When the soldiers assigned 
for training at Camp Lee arrive, they first must 
undergo a period of rigorous basic military 
training. They are instructed on the drill field, 
taught how to roll their field packs, and make 
frequent visits to the stiff obstacle course. In 
order to condition their bodies, they are taken 
on day-long hikes carrying full field equipment. 
Most important of all, they are instructed in 
the use of the rifle and the gas mask; for, in 
modern warfare, no branch of the Army is 
immune from surprise attacks by the enemy's 
aircraft and mechanized forces, hence Army 
Clerks will in all likelihood be called upon to 
defend themselves and their equipment from 
such raids. They may find themselves right up 
in the front lines alongside the combat troops. 
Regimental and Company clerks normally will 
be with the combatant troops. 

Technical training for clerks has two main 
divisions, administration and supply, with a 
concurrent short period of instruction in typing 
and shorthand. 

The schools’ curriculum includes approxi- 
mately forty subjects of which some are Organ- 
ization of the Army, Company Management, 


Administrative Staff of Higher Units, Use of 


Army Regulations and other War Department 
publications, Company and Regimental Paper 
Work, Service Records, Duty Rosters, Military 
Correspondence, Ration Returns, Pay Allot- 
ments, Discharges, Final Statements, Deser- 
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Training Army Clerks 


Work of the Quartermaster Corps 


How Uncle Sam trains the record keepers of 
our armed service and things schools can do 
to help prepare young men for army work. 


tions, Payrolls, Furloughs, Company Supply, 
Finance, Procurement, Property Accounting, 
Warehousing, Transportation, Graves Registra- 
tion, Salvage, and both Field and Sales Com- 
missary Operations. 

Training in the school is necessarily based 
largely on the lecture method. However, the 
instructors are supplementing their lectures 
more and more with practical exercises and 
visual aids, including strip slides and charts. 
Blackboards, sand tables, and maps are used 
to a great extent. 

Despite the large amount of detail involved 
in acquainting trainees with the numerous 
forms used in administrative and supply oper- 
ations, and their proper disposition, the in- 
structors of the school aim primarily at teach- 
ing the trainees where to look for information 
they will need later. Not only is it impossible 
to remember a large number of forms and 
exact procedures, but constantly changing reg- 
ulations soon make such knowledge obsolete. 
The best clerk is the one who can thread his 
way easily and swiftly through volumes of 
Army Regulations, picking out only the infor- 
mation he needs. Like a lawyer, he must know 
where to look for his precedents and authori- 
ties. 

The instructors at the schools have seen 
thousands of men complete the courses. 
Although the trainees have had diverse back- 
grounds and experience, there are a few defi- 
ciencies the Army instructors encounter re- 
peatedly. When asked what points should be 
stressed to those training young men in col- 
leges and high schools they mention the 
following: 

(1) How to speak and express oneself (‘thinking 
on your feet’), (2) Fundamentals of English gram- 
mar, (3) Mathematics, particularly arithmetic, (4) 
How to budget one’s work, (5) Penmanship, (6) 
Segregation of relevant and irrelevant facts in asking 
questions about subject matter, (7) Have students 
completely check work before submitting it for 
record. 
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Our Duty: A National 


Program of Physical Fitness 


by Robert W. Teichmann 
C. Sp. (A) US.N.R. 


w I am one of those Navy Chief Specialists 
in athletics, who a year ago was teaching in a 
Wisconsin high school. At present I am 
assisting the naval personnel to attain a rugged 
condition of physical fitness, 

My present position consists of working in 
a midshipmen’s school with college graduates. 
My specific assignment is to test the strength 
of these men and analyze and correct faulty 
posture. I think my colleagues back home in 
Wisconsin will be interested in the results of 
the study made of our personnel. 

A “Strength Test’’ is given when the men 
arrive and again when they depart. The pur- 
pose is to find out what muscles are weak and 
to build up these fibers so that passing scores 
will be made in the second test. 

Our men are found to be weakest in arm 
and abdominal muscles. The “‘pull-ups’’ test, 
or chinning oneself, which demonstrates par- 
ticularly tonicity in the bicep muscles of the 
arms, showed appallingly low scores. In fact, 
some of the men were not able even to raise 
their own weight up to the chinning bar. 
What will these men do if it becomes neces- 
sary to pull themselves up a rope to safety? 
Often in this war, at sea the method of re- 





—Cut courtesy University of Wisconsin. 


What can, and should, the public schools 
do to fit young men for the physical re- 
quirements of war? Here is one answer. 


covering those adrift by tossing lines to them 
has been the only avenue of saving swimmers’ 
lives. Rope climbing and parallel bar work 
outs are scheduled for those not passing the 
strength test. These exercises begin to tone-up 
the weak muscles. Why, however, should it 
be necessary to begin from scratch to teach 
these men to use far-under-developed muscles, 
when in almost every grade and high school 
in the country we have classes of physical 
education? 

therefore, given our students an 
education? 


Have we, 
all-round program of _ physical 
Navy tests show that we have not. Too often, 
general work-outs are scheduled for pupils 
without specific regard to building their 
bodies. 

Is this not one reason why so much poor 
posture among adults exists? Since body me 
chanics is the work of muscles exerting force 
over the bones as levers to produce motion and 
maintain the body’s equilibrium, and posture 
is the manifestation of the habits of body me- 
chanics, does it not follow that an under- 
development of certain mainly 
abdominal, is one cause of poor posture? 

Let me cite some figures from our posture 


program in the midshipmen’s school: 


muscles, 


Only 4 per cent have excellent posture 
But 68 per cent have fair or poor posture 








From one of the classes I take these figures: 


Out of 865 men tested for body alignment: 
685 had some degree of Lordosis (sway-back), 
136 had some degree of Protruding Abdomen 
(obviously weak abdominals), 332 had some 
degree of Kyphosis (hunched and rounded 
shoulders), and 320 had some degree of 
Scoliosis (lateral spinal curvature) 
mw Health depends in part on good posture. 
Why is there not more effort to teach good 
body alignment in public schools? In talking 
with our college men I have found that few 
really understand what good posture is, and 
even if they do, they may have postural defi- 
ciencies they do not know how to overcome. 
It is true many school administrations, realiz- 
ing that much poor posture is because of im- 
proper seating and lighting, have built new 
schools with excellent physical facilities. It is 
also true that with visual aids (charts) some 
teachers have demonstrated on the wall what 
constitutes good posture. In many classrooms, 
posture, good and bad, is referred to in a gen- 
eral way. But little has been done, generally 
speaking, with specific corrections of individ- 
uals. It is evident that by general classroom 
allusions to posture, individuals have only 
slightly realized their own deficiencies. 

The job of giving individual posture aval- 
yses to boys and girls belongs to the directors 
of physical education. If every gym instructor 
stressed proper body alignment to his boys, or 
to her girls, in the grades and then continued 
the work in high school, we would have fewer 
cases of those needing “corrective exercises” 
later on. 

[ recently talked with the head of the physi- 
cal education department of a well-known uni- 
versity near our midshipmen’s school. He and 
his staff and the staff of the women’s depart- 
ment are doing an excellent job of administer- 
ing body conditioning calisthenics and posture 
exercises, 

“Once you have these men and women 
properly aligned,” I asked him, “how do you 
interest them in maintaining good posture?” 

“Well,” he began, ‘the girls take to it more 
easily than do the boys. We stress beauty of 
body form, personality, appeal to the male, 
and the like to quicken a desire for continuing 
what they have learned.” 

“The boys take longer to be convinced. But, 
once you prove to them they have a need for 
always maintaining good posture, they try 
quite diligently.” 
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“What methods do you use to prove your 
point to them?” I asked. 

“It depends on the individual boy,” he said, 
“Some can be appealed to by showing how 
good posture and becoming a good athlete are 
tied together, through superior neuro-muscular 
coordination. To some you can point out how 
their hobbies are affected. (Such as singing, 
playing an instrument). Some are reached by 
the “‘personal pride’’ method, (Does his sweet- 
heart respect and admire him when he 
slouches). Others by—‘How do I look to my 
associates on the beach?’ If these appeals 
seem to fail, the student is invited to interview 
or telephone some of the leading businessmen 
of the town. They point out to him that under 
they hire men and 
women with slouchy posture and general sloy 
enly appearance.” 

If a posture program were started in the ele 
mentary grades or first year of high school, 
when the general attitude toward a coach its 


no circumstances will 


one of “hero worship’, how much he could do 
to give boys and girls a real desire to main- 
tain good posture! 

I am not talking without experience in this 
field, for a number of years I assisted in the 
posture program of a leading military acad- 
emy’s summer schools. There I dealt with 
nine-to-fifteen-year old's. Our program had 
success, partly of course, because it was mili- 
tary and had an extrinsic award value to the 
youngsters, as well as intrinsic values they 
probably weren’t fully able to comprehend. 
Nevertheless, seems to have been the 
proper motivation, for most of the boys who 
returned later were fine examples of correct 
carriage. 


there 


If it be only by extrinsic awards, the effort 
of stimulating better posture and more all- 
round development of muscles in the youth of 
our country, the attempt will be worth the try. 
Let's start it now and continue a national pro- 
gram of physical fitness and posture conscious- 
ness when the war is over! 

This can only be achieved through a united 
and coordinated program on the part of all our 
educational institutions on a nation-wide basis. 

This would necessitate a realization on the 
part of all our teachers, academic, specials, etc. 
of the importance of posture on the general 
physical, mental, and social characteristics of 
the individual student. 
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The Workshop Technique 


Applied to English Composition 


by Frank E. Baker 


Pres. Milwaukee STC 


w The workshop has become a_ recognized 
technique for the professional education of 
teachers. It is being used by schools of educa 
tion, by teachers colleges and by school dis 
tricts as the best means of in-service education. 

The workshop is the problem 
method of learning and because it is such, it 
follows that it is essentially individual. The 


solving 


teachers bring to the workshop their problems. 
Those having problems in a common field, 
such as child development or reading difficul- 
ties, or the teaching of arithmetic, or the us¢ 
of community resources, meet together under 
a trained leader, to pool their experiences and 
information and arrive at individual solutions 
by the aid of group thinking. 

In brief, then, there are three essential char 
acteristics of the workshop method: the indi 
vidual has an opportunity to bring his problems 
to a trained leader; he can pool experience and 
information through group work; and he can 
arrive at an individual solution to his own 
problem by the aid of group thinking. 

Further experience with the workshop may 
demonstrate that it can be efficiently used in 
many fields of learning in which it has not yet 








Working together increases student interest 
and improves the quality of work done. 
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The experiences described may help you 
improve student work in your school. 
Some of these ideas are worth trying. 


been tried. Present experience seems to indi 
cate that it cannot be efficiently used in fields 
that are largely informative and it certainly 
isn’t adaptable to the learning of a physical 
skill, such as, the playing of a game or the 
operation of a machine. 


If there is any one field of teaching that 
thould be largely individualized it is the teach 
ing of written composition. For years teachers 
of English have discussed the evils and the 
failures of the mass method of teaching Eng 
lish composition and have gone blithely on 
assigning topics to masses of students and 
grading the products by established norms 
Within the last few years the workshop tech 
nique has appe aled to a few creative teachers 
f 


of English as a possible solution of the prob 


lem of written composition. 


During the period of the teacher education 
study, sponsored by the American Council on 
Education, several members of the teaching 
staff of the Milwaukee State Teachers College 
had the opportunity of attending prof ssional 
minded 


workshops cach summer. A_ creatiy 


member of the English staff saw the possibil 
ities of the workshop in the teaching of Eng 
lish composition and, with administrative en 
couragement, set about finding all that was 
available in the experiences of the few institu 
tions that had operated composition workshops 
staff of the English Department 
After careful planning, the 


the he 


The whole 
was sympathetic. 
composition workshop was set up at 
ginning of the present college year 
Individualization requires more than adap 
tation to needs and interests; it requires that 
students should be allowed to progress as rap 
idly as both ability and effort permit. Years 
ago it was found at Columbia, and has since 
been revealed at other colleges and universi 
ties, that a goodly percentage of any freshman 
class are competent to meet the requirements 
of freshman English on admission to college. 
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How this adaptation is made by the workshop 
can be shown best by quoting from the “Stu- 
dent Guide to the English Workshop.” The 
quotation will also show the purpose, the scope 
of work and the organization and administra- 
tion of the enterprise as it is in Operation. 


PURPOSE: In order better to serve the needs of 
the students in the language arts of writing and 
reading, the English department has organized a 
composition workshop which will integrate all the 
writing activities of the college. All the work don« 
heretofore ig classes in composition and journalism 
will now be carried on through the workshop. The 
activities connected with all student publications: 
The Echo Weekly, college newspaper; the Cheshire, 
literary quarterly; the Ivy, college yearbook, will be 
administered through the workshop. 


ADVANTAGES: 


tages 


The workshop has many advan- 


1. It gives students an opportunity to progress at 
their own rate, and therefore fits into the accel- 
erated program of college education now adopted 
throughout the country in these days of war pro 
grams. Credit will be given for each completed 
unit of work. Some students may complete a unit 
the first month which another student will not 
complete until the end of the semester. 


It will serve the individual needs of every stu- 
dent in several ways in which they were not so 
well served under the old classroom method of 
instruction. For example, though a certain num 
ber of credits are required in writing in various 
aspects of the college work, a student may now 
elect to earn these credits by writing in a wide 
number of areas. He may write radio scripts, 
travelogues, or essays; he may do critical or sci 
entific writing; he may write news or features 
for the Echo Weekly, college publication. He has 
the further advantage of being able to work out 

eral units on various levels in a field in which 
he has special interest or special power. The only 
restriction for English majors and minors is that 
they may not confine their writing units to onc 
or two fields 


The workshop will meet the recurring necds of 
students by making it possible for a student to 
come for help on a writing problem at any time 
during his college course. A student may bring 
to the workshop any writing problem that arises 
in connection with his practice teaching or may 
ask for help in the preparation of a paper for any 
course in the college. 

Members of the faculty may refer to the work 
shop students who show that they need help in 
some aspect of reading and writing. 


Correlations will be worked out with other d« 
partments. For example, Miss Mary Virginia 
Rodigan, head of the speech department and ad 
visor of the stock company, will cooperate with 
the workshop in the work on play-writing and 
the writing of radio scripts to check on their 
production possibilities. 


5. The workshop will provide a better opportunity 
for the training of teachers. The correlation of all 
the writing in the college with the student as the 
center, the emphasis upon individual need and 
choice, the provision for a writing laboratory 
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where the writing problems of the practice teacher 
may be brought will all help in the production 
of better teachers in the field of the language arts. 


UNITS REQUIRED OF ALL STUDENTS: All students 
in the college must complete the following three 
units. 


1. English 101—Unit 1. Students entering the school 
will be given tests to determine their proficiency 
in reading and writing. A student whose test 
score when broken down shows that he is profi- 
cient in the areas of 

Spelling 

Practical Usage 

Grammatical Functions 

Punctuation and Mechanics 

Sentence Structure and Paragraph Development 
will be given one credit in English 101. If he 
needs help in any one or all of these areas, he 
will report to the workshop for help in Unit 1. 


2. English 101—Unit 2. Freshmen will also be 
given reading tests. A student whose test score 
when broken down shows proficiency in 

Reading Vocabulary 

Reading Comprehension 

Reading Rate 

Active Vocabulary 
will be given one credit in English 101. Students 
who need help in any of these areas will report 
to the workshop for help in Unit 2. 


3. English 101—Unit 3. All students will report to 
the workshop to work on the third unit, a docu- 
mented paper. A student may work on a paper in 
any field. A number of preliminary writing exer- 
cises and library exercises, all relative to the 
paper, will be required. As soon as the paper 
has been approved for content by the instructor 
in the subject matter field and for form by the 
counsel or in the workshop, the student will be 
given a credit in English 101. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TESTS FOR ENGLISH _101I: 
Tests for Units 1 and 2 will be given during fresh 
man period. Retests will be given fortnightly 
throughout the semester 


ELECTIVE UNITS: Students who wish to work in 
specialized areas, as for example, Journalism, scien- 
tific writing, or the short-story, must study the work- 
shop program to see when instructors who have these 
areas in charge will be in the workshop and build 
their programs accordingly. None of the units, how 
ever, will be frozen with any specific instructor. 

For the benefit of English majors and minors who 
should familiarize themselves with the techniques of 
writing in the various forms of discourse, since they 
must prepare themselves to teach the various forms, 
workshop offerings have been grouped as follows: 

1. Exposition: Critical Writing—Commercial Writ- 
ing—Scientific Writing—The Essay (The Formal 
Essay—The Informal Essay)—The Editorial. 

Problems in Descrip- 

Scientific Description. 


Description: Travelogues 
tive Writing 
3. Narration: Simple Narration—Narrative Forms 
with Plot other than the Short-Story—The Short- 


Story—Plays—Radio Scripts—Journalism (News, 
Features). 
4. Verse. 


5. Letter Writing. 


(Continued on page 412) 
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Basic English and Democracy 


by I. A. Richards 


Committee on Communication, 
larvard University 


ws The trouble with most talk about Democracy 
in school and out—is threefold. 

(1) The traditional phrasings, the great ci- 
tations from orators, the words ‘Liberty’, ‘Free- 
dom’, ‘Equality’, ‘consent of the governed’, 
‘pursuit of happiness’, ‘Democracy’ itself, are at 
present inoperative and suspect. The very peo- 
ple who might best help others to an under- 
standing of them—teachers of a generous, lib- 
eral, forthcoming, active spirit, filled with sym- 
pathy for the under-dog, desire for human bet- 
terment and hatred for injustice, have too fre- 
quently come to look on them as covers and dis- 
guises for all sorts of sinister designs. The use 
of such language just makes these people ques- 
tion the sincerity of the users. And they spread 
their doubts actively. Yet the main sources of 
their doubts—indignation against instances of 
oppression, infringement of rights, cuts in edu- 
cation grants and so on—should make them 
Democracy’s best defenders. Instead, their dis- 
dain for the traditional language spreads a 
general scepticism as to the basic principles of 
Democracy itself. 

(2) With others, the very familiarity of 
such language prevents any sefious attempt to 
understand and take to heart what it is trying 
to Say. 

(3) For those who do try to think this out, 
who do ask themselves what Democracy is and 
why it is the best form of government, the 
moral ideas on which the answer depends are 
being stated simply and clearly enough to seem 
what they are—as common, everyday, and 
necessary as the ideas of weight, shall we say, 
or size. 

What can we do towards restating these ideas 
so as to avoid all this? 

One likely possibility is to experiment with 
translations from such current language into 
Basic English. Basic is the international lan- 
guage composed of only 850 words, all of them 
English, in which, with some skill in manipula- 
tion, all these ideas can be expressed. And of 
course, the effort to translate does in itself bring 
about a thoroughgoing overhauling and appre- 
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This article, prepared by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, opens 
new avenues of thought to all teachers. 


ciation of the meaning of any piece of dis- 
course. 

Here is a sample: a paragraph of Mr. 
Perry's Shall Not Perish from the Earth (p. 
94) put into Basic English. First, in its full 
statement: 


“There can be no doubt of the profound anti- 
thesis between totalitarianism and the traditional 
creed of Americans. As these four ideas, uniformt- 
tarianism, anti-intellectualism, tribalism and_tech- 
nologism, give meaning to totalitarianism, so do their 
opposites define democracy, as a whole composed of 
individualism, rationalism, universalism, and moral 
pu rpo SiVeENE 


Now in Basic: 


There will be no doubt that deep down ‘totali- 
tarianism’ is the very opposite of the ways of belief 
and of living which have been handed down to us 
from the American part. Four ideas together make 
up ‘totalitarianism.’ They are: 

(1) Uniformitarianism: that all men are to be made 
as completely the same as possible in the interests 
of society. 

(2) Anti-intellec 


guided through their 


tualism: that men are to be 
uncontrolled feelings, and 


chiefly through their hates and fears, not through 
thought and reason. 

(3) Tribalism: that they are to be given the be- 
lief that they are somehow all of the same blood, a 
better blood than any other. And that it is right for 


men of this higher blood to have power over all 
others. 

(4) Technologism: 
power, and the control of natural forc« 
est thing, or the good for man, without caring much 
about what it is used for. 


that power, specially machine 
s, is the high- 


The opposites of these ideas together make 
up Democracy. They are: 


(1) Individualism: the belief that man’s end or 
good (the thing to go after) is to become as con 
pletely himself as possible with the fullest develop 
ment of all his powers in all the ways which will 
make him get on with other men for his good and 
their good as men living together in society 

(2) Rationalism: the belief that thought and rea 
son—not feelings or desires—are the right guides 
for man in all his decisions. 

(3) Universalism: the belief that the good of ev- 
ery man—not of oneself only or of any group, but 
of all men equally whoever they are—is the right 
end to be kept in view in all men’s doings. 

(4) Moral purposiveness: the belief that all other 
purposes, and all uses of power and machines, are 
only steps and instruments to the great design of 
getting all men happily in harmony with one another 
in their self-development. 


4ll 








Now if we look back to our Basic trans 
lation of the first point in this paragraph 
“that all men are to be made as completely the 
same as possible’—we find that the first 
trouble-making word is ‘made’. And the sec- 
ond is ‘the same’. We want to inquire, Made? 
How? and we want to inquire, The same? In 
what respects? The decision between Totalitar- 
ianism and Democracy is turning today on how 
men interpret the phrase ‘made the same’. 

Is it by force and fear that we are to be made 
the same ?——-made like one another in our be- 
havior, our feelings, and whatever thoughts we 
may still have? Or are we to be made like one 
another in the sense of all becoming free men 
equally, looking for and keeping to what is 
true, beautiful, and right? 

In which of these ways are we to be ‘made 
the same’ in the interests of society?—as bricks 
(in the interests of the 
building) or as trees, let us say, living in 
healthy conditions are made, through their free 
growth, ‘the same’—-all healthy, that is, and 
straight and strong and good examples of the 
sort of tree they are? Which is most ‘in the 


are made the same 


interests of society’, to have brick-like mechani 
cally equal men, or men who are equal because 
they equally have what is needed for their 
growth? 











; 
fi GINGER! 
| 




















Homework! and I wanted to finish 
Steinbeck’s new novel. 
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WORKSHOP TECHNIQUE— 

(Continued from page 410) 
6. Critical Analysis of Creative Writing of Children. 
7. Editing of School Publications. 


English majors must elect at least four units, one 
under each of the first four headings. English minors 
must elect at least two units, one from any two of 
the first four headings, except that both units may 
not be in the field of journalism. 


The responsibility for achievement is placed 
squarely on the shoulders of the individual 
student. There are neither group assignments 
nor recitations. The consultants are always 
available. The responsibility of selecting a 
topic and developing it to a finished product 
is the student's. As soon as one topic is fin- 
ished another may be started. 

How the composition is integrated with 
other courses can best be shown by examples. 
A freshman in the lectures on anthropology in 
the area courses had become interested in’ the 
mentality of primitive peoples. He was given 
a bibliography by the lecturer, became more 
deeply interested and somewhat well informed 
and, as a result, a term paper of considerable 
length and some dignity was produced. 

The chairman of the department of physics 
requires at the end of each semester two ex 
periments to be written in running journalistic 
style. He suggested that all students bring 
these papers to the workshop for suggestion 
and comment and he reports that never in his 
teaching experience has he had such good 
writing in the physics laboratory. The chair 
man of the music division of the college has 
sent many students to the workshop for help 
in the organization of music theses required of 
seniors in that division. Most freshmen pre 
sented for the requirement in Unit 3 of fresh 
man composition—the unit in which the major 
requirement is a documented paper—a paper 
assigned in some academic field outside the 
department of English. These papers, like 
those mentioned above, were approved for the 
content by the instructor in the subject-matter 
field and for the form by the counsellor in the 
workshop. Division heads and other members 
of the staff have sent back into the workshop 
for help students whose writing showed defi- 
ciencies. 

(Those desiring further details on the 
workshop schedule used at Milwaukee STC 
may secure copies by contacting Pres. Frank 


Baker.) 
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366, 


BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY 
(Continued from March Journal) 


Sykes. Changes priority of March tax mon- 
eys, about same as in 204, A. Also favor- 
able to schools. 

Austin. “40.30 (2) Annexation. When the 
transportation is more than 2 miles to the 
school in one school district, and the trans- 
portation is less than 2 miles to the school 
in an adjoining district, the owner of the 
land so affected in the first school district 
may upon proper application to the school 
district to which he wishes to join, and upon 
proper notice to the school district in which 
his property is located, join such second 
school district with its consent at an annual 
meeting; provided, that such withdrawal of 
territory from the first district shall not de- 
crease its valuation thereof below $100,000. 
Each such town board within which such 
school districts are located shall be notified 
within 30 days after such attachment by the 
clerk of the school district to which such 
territory is attached.”’ 

Greene. Raises Milwaukee permissible school 
tax rate from 7.3 mills to 7.8 mills. 
Wheelock. Extension of state library serv- 
ice. Appropriation to state commission of 
$150,000 annually after the war. 
Burmaster. Amends 40.54 (2) by changing 
“shall” to “may” and adding this wording 
at end of sentence: “or it may be done 
directly by said school board without sub- 
mitting the same to bids upon the passage 
of an ordinance as provided for in said sec 
tion.” Refers to boards asking for bids. 
Com. on Education, request of Board of 
Vocational Education. Removes the designa- 


tion of ‘minor’ in apprenticeship law. 
Adults may bind themselves to apprentice 
ship 


Companion bill to adjust 354, A., to section 
104.08(1). 

Com. of Education. Tenure for Second Class 
Cities. Probationary period, 3 yrs. teaching 
and gaining of 4th contract. Dismissal for 
cause, written charges, hearing before board. 
Tenure rights cease upon end of year in 
which teacher attains age 65. Effective July 
1, 1944. 

(now Sub. Amdt. 1, A., to 250, A.) Com. 
on Education, request of Wis. Education 
Assn. Continuing Contract Law. Applies to 


all those who must have certificate from 
state supt. or classification status under 
State Bd. of Voc. & Adult Education, except 
Milwaukec 


Subs. (2) “All teachers as defined in this 
section shall be given written notice of re 
newal or refusal of his or her contract for 
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386, A. 


396, A. 


400, A. 


406, A. 


1943 Legislature 


the ensuing school year on or before April 1 
of the school year during which said teacher 
holds a contract by the managing body or 
other proper officer of the school or system 
in which the teacher is employed. When no 
such notice is given on or before Apri! 1, 
the contract of teaching service then in force 
shall be continued for the ensuing school 
year. A teacher receiving a notice of re 
newal of contract for the ensuing year from 
the employing board or proper officer, or a 
teacher who does not receive a notice of re 
newal or refusal of his or her contract for 
the ensuing school, year on or before April 
1, shall accept or reject, in writing, such 
contract no later than April 15 following. 
No teachers shall be employed or dismissed 
except by a majority vote of the full mem 
bership of the managing body or board 
Nothing in this section shall prevent the 
modification or termination of a contract by 


mutual agreement of the teacher and the 
school board. 
“Section 2. This act shall take effect 


July 1, 1943.” 

Com. on Education, request Dept. of Public 
Instruction. Increases appropriation for 
supervising teachers to $260,000 and in 
creases their salary schedule from $1300 to 
$2150 

Clark. Amends 40.605 so that 
vocational boards may receive compensation 
Com. on Insurance and Banking. Amends 


members of 


elem. state aid law (40.87). Makes pay 
ments of aids directly to districts instead of 
to counties, towns, cities & villages. Strikes 


out provision that 2nd teacher cannot be em 
ployed unless ADA least 40 or an 
ADA of 20 for each teacher. In subs. (2), 
in determining the equalization aid the base 
obtained is to be multiplied by the local 
elementary school tax rate. Adds supervisors 
of work below 9th grade and full time 
(Sept. ot June) substitute teachers to elc 
mentary teachers for computation of aid 
Finch. Increases state aid for vocational and 
adult education to $420,000 


is at 


407, A. Clark. Makes the hours of 1 p.m. to 8 p.m 
for keeping polling places open for annual 
school meetings applicable to counties of 
{0,000 pop. or more instead of limiting such 
hours to counties over 500,000 pop. This 
change made in subsections (2), (4), and 
(4a) of section 40.07 

413, A. Lueck. Remission of tuition at U. W. for 
disabled and honorably discharged war vet 
erans of U. S. Each senator and assembly 
man may name one 

423, A. McParland. Governing body of county, town, 
village, school dist. or city of 4th class shall 
appropriate funds for establishment and 
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431, A. 


419, A. 


448, A. 


464, A. 


473, A. 


497, A. 


506, A. 


524, A. 


529, A. 


542, A. 


545, A. 
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operation of a dept. of public recreation 
following a favorable referendum. 

Meunier. Time of annual school meeting. 
Amends 40.03 (1) to read as follows: ‘The 
annual meeting in all common school dis- 
tricts shall be on the second Monday of 
July or, when so fixed at a previous annual 
or special meeting on the second Monday of 
June, at 8 p.m., but a different hour may be 


an annual meeting for the next 
meeting.” (New material unde 


fixed by 
innual 

scored) 
Burmaster, Luebke, McParland. Provides 
for absentee voting for school district elec- 
tions. Other changes in 40.07. 

Com. on Taxation, request County Boards 
Assn. Changes time of settlement of local 
treasurers from first Monday in March to 
March 15, 

Thomson. Amends 40.87 (4) (a) by add- 
ing this wording to the end of the last sen- 
tence: “except that aid may be apportioned 
by the state for distribution to all districts 
which have received a county apportionment 
for the preceding year.’ This bill 
both houses under suspension of the rules. 
Schreiber. Creates interim committee of 
senators and 3 assemblymen to study and 
investigate enrollments and curriculums of 
normal and other special schools 
operated by the state and from such study to 
report upon the advisability of consolidating 
such schools. Committee to begin after ad- 
journment and report at next 
a special session if there is one. 

Jt. Com, on Finance. Teachers retirement 
system. Introduced by request of representa- 
tives of Annuity and Retirement Boards and 
WEA. Authorizes appointment of some one 
to assume duties of the Director during his 
absence or disability. Clarifies certain sec- 
tions on payments to beneficiaries, form of 
annuities, and forfeitures to gen 
eral fund. 

Angwall. Appropriate $565,000 for trans- 
portation and tuition. Amends 40.344 (8) 
by adding this sentence: “The district, city 
or village shall be entitled to state aid on 
account of such transportation at the rate 
of 10 cents per day for each child living 
more than 214 miles from the high school 
who is transported.”’ 

Christman. No state aid paid to a school 
district under 40.87 (1) unless it has ap- 
propriated and expended a 3 mill levy for 
operation and maintenance of the school. 
Same limitation prescribed for payment of 
county school aid. 

Com, on Commerce and Manufactures. 
Affect qualifications in state graded school 
teachers. Strikes out the second last sentence 
of 40.37 (3) and substitutes therefor: “From 
the qualified teachers in the state graded 
school the school board shall select the prin- 
cipal who shall perform such duties as the 
school board may direct.” 

Waller. Changes mileage in 40.34 (1) to 
114 miles and that distance be measured 
from front of the home to school by shortest 
highway route. 

Nicol. State aid for transportation to $375,- 
000. District to get 15¢ state aid per child 
transported. 
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5 


schools 


session or at 


reserves, 


223, S. 


224, S. 


225, S. 


233, S. 


240, S. 


244, S. 


261, S. 


267, S. 


268, S. 


299, S. 


BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE 
(Continued from March Journal) 


Com. on Education and Public Welfare, 
by request. Amends 25.23(4) so that all 
apportionments of the common school fund 
income will be used for purchase of library 
books. Villages and 4th class cities right to 
ask for suspension of law not affected. 
Com. on Education and Public Welfare. 
by request. State aid for day schools for 
handicapped children. Most significant fea- 
ture of this bill is that it enables transpor- 
tation of handicapped children, especially the 
mental, to special schools by the districts in 
which they reside. Arrangement must be 
made with the State Bureau. Should be very 
helpful to rural districts where the treatment 
of these cases is often a difficult problem. 
Jt. Com. on Finance. Appropriation to State 
Teachers Colleges for educational courses 
for war service. 

Com. on Judiciary. Deletes from the law 
governing attendance in vocational school 
the words, ‘the end of the division of the 
school year in which.” Rest of bill relates to 
Child Welfare. 

Brown. Civil service and retirement systems 
for all cities except Milwaukee. 

Jt. Com. on Finance. Raises salaries of Gov- 
ernor & Lieut. Governor to $10,000 and 
$5,000 annually. 

Miller and Leverich. Permits school districts 
and other municipal units to hold membe: 
ship in electric co-operative associations. 
Com. on Education and Public Welfare. 
Permits education of deaf-blind children in 
a special class outside the state or within 
the state. On order of State Supt. Cost 
charged to 20.21(9a). 

Com. on Education and Public Welfare. 
“Section 1. 40.16(11) of the statutes is cre- 
ated to read: 

"40.16 (11) The school district board 
may furnish lunches to the pupils of the 
district and pay for same out of district 
funds. 

“Section 2. 40.04 (14) of the statutes is 
created to read: 

“40.04 (14) School Lunches. To direct 
the school board to furnish hot lunches to 
the pupils of the district and appropriate 
funds for that purpose.” 


. Jt. Com. on Finance, request of Senator 


Hampel. ‘40.384 School Building for Polit- 
ical Meetings. The school board of any 
school district which holds an annual meet 
ing, when first authorized so to do by the 
electors of any such meeting, and the school 
board of any other school district, in its 


discretion, may grant the use of school 
buildings for political meetings to any re- 
sponsible political organization when re 


quested by one of its officers; provided, such 
use shall not, in the opinion of the board, 
interfere with the prime purpose of the 
school buildings.” 

Com. on Military Affairs. Credits members 
of Milw. Tchrs. Ret. System with time spent 
on leave in military or naval forces. 


(Continued in May) 
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The Funny Bone 





WRONG INFERENCE 
Friend: ‘What is your favorite sport ?”’ 
Doctor: ‘‘Sleighing.”’ 
Friend: ‘‘No, I mean apart from business.”’ 


Izzard “How would you define a picnic?” 

Jitters: ““A picnic is a day set apart to get better 
acquainted with ants, bugs, worms, mosquitoes, chig- 
gers, sand-fleas and poison ivy.” 


B. P. H. (Before Pearl Harbor) 

A Leland Stanford professor says five hours work 
are enough for anybody. This would give you seven 
hours to find a place to park, and seven hours in 
which to remember where you had parked 


COULD BE! 

Teacher: “If you have $10 in one pocket and $15 
in the other, what have you?” 

Roy: “I have on somebody else's pants.’ 


A LONG WALK 
Scout: “I’m always tired on April 1.” 
Tenderfoot: “Why?” 
Scout: “Who wouldn't be after a March of 31 
days ?”’ 


INVENTOR UNKNOWN 
Cora: “What puzzles me 
was ever invented.” 
Bob: “Yes, that is a sticker.” 


s why the cactus plant 


MISSED A STROKE 
Teacher: “Why are you late this morning?” 
Student: “There are eight people in our house and 
the alarm clock was set for seven.” 


BENEFIT OF COUNSEL 
Prisoner: “Judge, I don’t know what to do.” 
Judge: “Why, how’s that?” 

Prisoner: “I swore to tell the truth but every time 

I try some lawyer objects.” 

Our idea of an understanding wife is one who 
has a steak ready when you come in from fishing. 


A FAIR EXCHANGE 

An ambitious young man heard of the death of 
the junior partner of a big firm. Being full of self 
confidence he hurried to the offices of the firm, whose 
senior partner was a friend of his father. 

“How about taking your partner's place?” he 
asked. 

“It's all right with me,” said the senior partner, 
“if you can fix things with undertaker.” 
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AN UNEXPECTED “PLEASURI 
“So you met your wife at a dance? Wa 
’ asked one truck driver of anotl 


romantic ? 


‘No, embarrassing as the dickens,’ replied 


other. “I thought she was home taking 


kids.” 


GANGWAY! 









































“Sambo,” said the magistrate reproachfull th 
negro before him, “I cannot conceive of net 
more cowardly act than yours of deserting your wif 
Do you realize that you are a deserter? 

“If you knowed dat lady as Ah doc 1 
Sambo, “‘you wouldn’t call me no desert 
refugee—dat’s what Ah is 
A SOFT ANSWER 

The sweet girl graduate was being sl g 
the locomotive shop. 

What is that enormous thing?” she ask 

“That,” exclaimed the guide, “is | tiv 
boiler.’ 

“And why do they boil locomotives d 

“To make the engine tender.” 

GINGER! 
I told you to buy some 
Defense Stamps! 
415 











NEA. C 


mw Remember to write your U. S. Senators and 
your Representative to support S—637 in Con- 





gress. This is an emergency education aid bill 
which is most necessary NOW. See the March 
Wis. Journal of Education for particulars. 


we The N. . has organized the N. E. A. 
War and as Fund Campaign Committee 
with Dr. George M. Strayer as chairman. This 
committee will launch a campaign to raise a 
fund which is sorely needed to meet the crisis 
American life. To quote 
from the committee plans: ‘Our Association 
faces a great task. It must strengthen itself to 
go forward if American education is to play 
its full part in winning the war and the peace. 
The schools are now placed in a highly com- 
They must fight to maintain 
fight for the ideals and objectives 
fight to protect 
education from the casualties of war; fight to 
maintain the values of life for which the war 
is being fought. Our war sacrifies will be in 
vain unless we preserve the basic 


in education and 


petitive situation. 
themselves ; 
of our American democracy; 


values of our 
T 


democracy.” The N. E. A. 
funds: 


must have more 
the best way to accumulate the neces- 
sary funds is to send in your dues, 
the War and Peace Fund drive is launched, do 


Joy E. Morgan 


and when 
your best to make it a success. 


is Campaign Director. 


m The Research Division of the N. E. A. has 
sent out its annual digest of State School Leg- 


islation in 1942. This is of value especially to 


Legislative committees of teachers clubs. 
There is also a release entitled The School 


Teacher's Day in Court; Pupil’s Day in Court; 
and a pertinent resumé of bills before Congress 
in February relating to education. Send for any 


of these if you need them. This division's 
most outstanding release in several months, I 
think, is the one entitled—The War 


Education. It is filled with statistics 


Emer- 
enc) 
and cases quoting facts on teacher turnover; 
teacher salaries; what may happen in the future 
in the field 
graphically 


teacher 
portraying 


shortages; and_ tables 
these situations. The 


fundamental issue its, quote:—"In normal 
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| 
WITH . . 


Tippecanoe, 


- CHARLOTTE KOHN 


Your State Director 


years in areas where salaries are maintained at 
reasonable professional levels, there are rarely 
any serious teacher shortages. Shortages usually 
exist in rural areas and small towns where sal- 
aries, tenure, and living conditions are inade- 
quate. This problem is intensified under war 
conditions when many teachers and newly 
trained student teachers are attracted by the 
rapidly rising salaries in private employment.” 
The Federal Emergency Aid Bill S-637, spon- 
sored by the N. E. A. will greatly relieve this 
situation. Wisconsin needs this help, too. 


w The Annual Convention of the N. E. A. 
has been cancelled for this year. The several 
Departments and affiliated organizations which 
always meet at the same time and place as the 
mother organization have postponed _ their 
meetings, too. But—the business of the N. E. 
A. must be carried on; the Representative As- 
sembly, the Board of Directors, and the post- 
convention conference of the officers of the N. 
E. A. and state secretaries will be held at 
Indianapolis, Indiana. June 28 and 29 are 
the dates for the meeting of the Representative 
Assembly. Be sure to appoint your delegates 
to attend this business meeting as it is impor- 
tant that all states be represented. State and 
local associations should send teachers who are 
fully able to discuss the problems which edu- 
cation now faces and who will participate 
actively in the work of the Representative As- 


sembly. Elect your delegates early enough to 
notify the N. E. A. at Washington who they 
are. 


w 100% enrollments are still coming in. A 
salute to the following: Edgerton school sys- 
tem 100%; Milwaukee schools: Bartlett Ave., 
Brown Street, Luther Burbank, Clarke Street, 
Fifth Street, Forest Home Ave., Girls’ Junior 
Trade (N), Hawley Ave., Hi-Mount Blvd., 
Hopkins Street, Robert M. La Follette, Lee, 
Lloyd Street, Henry W. Longfellow, Peckham 
Jr. High, Emanuel L. Phillipp, Pierce Street, 
Pleasant View, Story School, Thirty-first Street, 
Trowbridge Street, Twelfth Street, 


and Twentieth Street. 
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The Home and School 








STATE MEETING HIGHLIGHTS 
m Teachers and parents will unite in conven- 
tion in Milwaukee on April 27, 28, and 29, 
when the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will hold its 34th annual convention 
in the Schroeder hotel. The program has been 
planned to give the most helpful information 
and inspiration for guarding and contributing 
to the growth of our American youth to meet 
the challenge of tomorrow’s citizenship. It has 
been arranged by the convention chairman, 
Mrs. Walter Olson of Fond du Lac, in co- 
operation with Mrs. Roger Scott of Waukesha, 
state president; Mrs, A. W. Brockway of Wau- 
kesha, program chairman, and the program 
committee, consisting of Mrs. Joseph Wilson 
and Mrs. George Chatterton of Madison. 
Mrs. William Kletzer of Portland, 
national president of the National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers, will address the opening 


Ore., 


session, which will begin at 1:30 p. m. Tues- 

day, April 27. She will speak on ‘Children 

Are Not Expendable.” Mrs. Scott will inter- 

pret the convention theme, ‘America’s Youth 

—Tomorrow’s Citizens,”” at the same session. 
Other convention highlights follow: 


TUESDAY, APRIL 27: 


4:30 p. m., Reception for Mrs. Kletzer. 8 p. m., 
General Session. Greetings, John Callahan, 
state superintendent of public instruction. 
Address, “Our Children’s Schools in War- 
time,” W. B, Senty, state chairman of educa- 
tion for civilian defense. Discussion led by 
Miss Delia Kibbe, state chairman of school 
education, with Miss Laura Keller, principal of 
Atwater school, Shorewood; V. E. Klontz, 
superintendent of schools, Janesville; M. S. 
Kies, superintendent of Milwaukee county 
schools; J. E. Worthington, principal of Wau- 
kesha senior high school; Mrs. Woods Dreyfus, 
Milwaukee parent. 
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Timely news and topics from the 
office of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in Madison. 





Mrs. WM. KLETZER 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28: 


9 a. m., General Session. Address, ‘What 
Tomorrow Promises Our Youth,’ Mrs. C. ¢ 
McDonald, national chairman of international! 
relations, National Congress of Parents and 
Address, “Rural Schools—Today 


Miss Iman Elsie Schatzmann, 


Teachers. 
and Tomorrow,” 
executive secretary, The Committee on Rural 
Education. 


2:30 p. m., Sectional Conferences: [evg/s/a- 
tion—Forum, ‘1943 Wartime Legislation and 
Its Effect on Our Children,” with Mrs. Stanley 
Ashby, state legislative chairman, leader; ‘The 
Legislative Reference Library's Part in Law- 
making,” H. M. Ohm, chief of Wisconsin 
Reference Library; ‘‘A Legislator’s Views of 
Needs and Trends of Educational Legislation,” 
Sen. William A. Frechoff, chairman of state 
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Mrs. ROGER SCOTT 


senate committee on education and public wel- 
fare; “Educational Progress Through Legisla- 
tion,” Dr. LeRoy Peterson, research director, 
Wisconsin Assn. ; 
of Child Laws in a Wartime Emer 
gency,’ Miss Maude Swett, field director for 
woman and child labor, State Industrial Com- 
mission, 


Education “Administration 


Labor 


Councils—Mrs. E. H. Myller, Green Bay, 


presiding. Roundtable, ““A Council Conference 


on Counselling,” Fred Schnell, Mrs. H. F. 
Krahn. 
Radio—Mrs. E. B. Frusher, state radio chair 


man, presiding. “Demonstration of Evaluation 
and Use of Radio Programs.” 


6:30 p. m., Annual State Dinner. A ddress, 
“The World’s Greatest Asset,” Dr. Clark 
Kuebler, Northwestern University. 

9:30 p. m., Informal president's reception. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 29: 


9 a. m., General Session. Resolutions, unfin- 
ished business. 


10 a. m., Sectional Meetings on “The PTA 
Wartime Service Program”: 


Urban—Mtrs, R. W. Mills, Fond du Lac, 
presiding. Roundtable on “Community Coop- 
eration and Volunteer Service.” Talks, ‘Keep- 
ing Up Morale,” Dr. Sara Geiger, mental 
health chairman; “Nutrition and the School 
Lunch Program,”’ Miss Florence Beatty, super- 
visor of home economics, Milwaukee public 
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schools; ‘Consumer Education,” Mrs. William 
L. Doudna, Dane County Defense Council 
committee on consumer interests. 
Rural—Mtrs. Harty Mickelson, 
presiding. Same speakers. 


Kenosha, 


12:15 p. m., Closing Luncheon. Address, Dr. 
Gerrit T. VanderLugt, president of Carroll 
College. Installation of new officers, presenta- 
tion of achievement awards, other business. 

Polls for election of three state officers will 
be open from 8 a. m, to 4:30 p- m. Wednes- 
day, April 28. 

Nominees reported by the Committee to 
Nominate Officers are: 

For president, Mrs. 
Maple Bluff, Madison. 

For first vice-president, Mrs. Richard W. 
Mills, Fond du Lac. 

For recording secretary, Mrs. O. L. Falk, 
Wauwatosa, 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will elect its officers by mail, since 
the annual convention has been cancelled. 

Nominees reported by the national Commit- 
tee to Nominate Officers are: 

For president, Mrs. James K. Lytle, Los 
Angeles, Calif, 

For first vice-president, Mrs. L. W. Hughes, 
Arlington, Tenn. 

For secretary, Mrs. H. S. Klein, Huntington, 
W. Va. 

For treasurer, J. W. Faust, East Orange, 
N. J. 


George Chatterton, 


FROM OUR OLD RECORDS— 

(Continued from page 405) 
Superior were reported as giving $3,500 for 
the purchase of shoes and clothes for needy 
persons, $250 for emergency operations for 
children, and $150 for milk for pre-school 
children F. E. Converse, supt. of the 
Beloit schools for 35 years, announced his re- 
tirement ... A real news item in view of 
general teacher salary slashes was the note, in 
bold faced type that “Salaries of Appleton 
teachers will remain the same for the coming 
year’... F. C. McLachlan left Greenwood 
High to head the Augusta schools, and Arthur 
Muenchow, Withee, succeeded him . . . Alice 
Brady and Hugh Bonar, Manitowoc, were joint 
authors of a new publication, ‘‘Guidance in 
Reading’”’. 
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Capital Comments 

















= ANOTHER SLANT ON TEACHER SHORTAGE: 
A recent release from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation stated that the country is faced with a 
50,000 teacher shortage most of which will 
occur in rural areas. There never has been an 
oversupply of efficient rural teachers, and the 
situation is now made especially acute by the 
demands of this global war. 

While Wisconsin may fare somewhat better 
than some states in the matter of teacher sup- 
ply, the fact that nearly 1,600 teachers have 
been certified through the emergency channel 
since July 1, and that there is an alarming re- 
duction in the enrollments of our teacher train- 
ing institutions and especially in those train- 
ing rural teachers, indicates that the problem is 
with us here and now. 

It is obvious that high school principals are 
in key positions in opportunity to direct prom- 
ising high school graduates into teacher train- 
ing schools. High schools will profit especially 
through such service since they are dependent 
upon efficient elementary teachers to provide 
well-equipped youth for their schools. Organ- 
ized effort should, therefore, be made by prin- 
cipals to present to qualified young women the 
importance of rural teaching as an essential 
and crucial type of wartime service. 


= “AN EXTRA ROW” FOR SCHOOL LUNCHES: 
You have heard the saying, “If we had some 
ham we'd have some ham and eggs if we had 
some eggs’. This long-way-around logic can 
be applied very well to school lunches. If 
you're going to have a school lunch program 
next year you must have ‘ham and eggs’’—in 
other words, you must have food. Food ration- 
ing may have dampened your enthusiasm for 
school lunches but don’t become discouraged. 
The benefits of nutritionally well balanced 
noon meals for the many children who need 
them so badly compensate many times for the 
headaches you are having over trying to stretch 
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News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direction 
of State Superintendent John Callahan. 


the ration points. Those headaches can be 
fewer next year by planning now for local pro- 
duction of food for school lunches. 

Many school administrators and _ teachers 
already have begun to make plans. In some 
instances it is going to be possible to have a 
garden plot especially for school lunches but 
probably the most widely used plan will be 
“an extra row in the home garden’. This will 
require planning with children and parents to 
insure a variety of vegetables in the needed 
amounts. The following table will be of help 
in completing the plans. 


Estimates Approximate} Approximate 
for 25 Child Feet of Row amount of 


Crop ren for to Plant seed 


180 days! needed 
Beans, Navy 112 lbs. 1120 7 lbs. 
Beans, Soy | 28 lbs. 280 2 lbs. 
Beets_ - | 112 Ibs. 90 3 packets 
Cabbage (Kraut | 
& Storage } 1125 lbs. 320 210 plants 
Carrots... .- | 675lbs. | 675 | 11 packets 
2 O78. 
Corn (for drying 113 Ibs. 755 2 packets 
Onions ; 225 Ibs. 115 1 packets 
Parsnips 56 \bs. 30 1 packet 
Peas, Mature 56 Ibs. 60 3 packets 
Potatoes __ 450 Ibs. 600 48 lbs. 
Rutabagas 113 lbs. 60 \4 packet 
Squash--- 75 Ibs. } 20 2 packets 
Tomatoes (to can) | 1350 Ibs. 770 231 plants 
| (450 qts. | 
Tomatoes (to usé 
fresh 100 Ibs. 60 18 plants 
Turnips 56 Ibs. 45 2 packets 
1 Based on figures from the Bureau of Home Economics 


Washington, D. ¢ 
2 Based on figures from the Extension Division, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Select from the table the items to be grown 
and adjust the estimates according to the num 
ber of children in your school (this could be 
used as a lesson in arithmetic). The children 
will want to decide with their parents as to the 
amount and kinds of vegetables they would be 
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able to produce for the school lunch program. 
Their decisions could be indicated on a pledge 
card, the preparation of which might be a 
pupil project. Include the children and parents 
in as much of the planning as possible. This 
should create on their part a sense of respon- 
sibility to the program and a personal interest 
in it. 

With the exception of tomatoes which are 
easily and safely canned, the vegetables listed 
below are those which can be stored fresh. If 
possible, try to arrange for a good central 
storage place to which the produce may be 
brought at harvest time. Your county agricul- 
tural agent will be glad to give you informa 
tion on how and where to properly store the 
vegetables. Your county home agent will also 
be willing to help you plan for your food 


supply. 


= AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK—1943: Late in 
January the representatives of the national 
sponsors of American Education Week met in 
Washington to select the general theme and 
daily topics for the 1943 observance of Amer 
ican Education Week. The inclosed release 
gives you information in brief form in cas¢ 
you wish to publish it. American Education 
Week will be very significant this year. We 
are going to have to work together if we are 
to safeguard the schools. American Education 
Week will provide a rallying front by which 
we can inform the people concerning the crisis 
facing the schools. 

“Education for Victory’? was selected as the 
general theme for the 1943 observance of 
American Education Week at a meeting in 
Washington on January 26 of representatives 
of the four national agencies which sponsor 
this observance—the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Legion, the U. S. Office 
of Education, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The complete program 
follows: 

General Theme: Education for Victory 


Sunday, November 7: Education for World Under- 
standing 
Monday, November 8: Education for Work 
Tuesday, November 9: Education for the Air Age 
Wednesday, November 10: Education to Win and 
Secure the Peace 
Thursday, November 11: 
Citizenship 
Friday, November 12: 
Education 
Saturday, November 13: Education for Sound Health 


Education for Wartime 


Meeting the Emergency in 
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THANK YOU! 
Office of Price Administration 
226 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
February 27, 1943 
Mr. John Callahan 
State Superintendent of 

Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Dear Mr. Callahan: The splendid cooperation of 
your office and of the school teachers in your state 
has made it possible for the Office of Price Admin- 
istration to complete the tremendous task of regis- 
tering consumers for War Book Two, with a mini- 
mum of difficulty. 

In contributing their time and effort to this diffi- 
cult assignment, the service of the school teachers 
was particularly commendable. Could I ask that you 
convey to them my appreciation and thanks for this 
contribution to the war effort, and also for a job 
well dou.e. 

I want you to know, too, that I am deeply grateful 
for your help and cooperation in arranging this 
efficient organization. 

Sincerely, 

R. S. MCKEOUGH 

RAYMOND S. McKEOUGH 

Regional Administrator 


(Signed) 


THANK YOU, AGAIN! 


Office of War Information 
Office of Price Administration 
March 8, 1943 

High praise for the “great and distinguished 
service’ rendered by American school teachers and 
school administrative officials last week in connec- 
tion with the national registration for War Ration 
Book Two was expressed today in a letter sent by 
Price Administrator Prentiss M. Brown to John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

“Once more teachers and school administrators 
have rallied,” Mr. Brown’s letter said, “to the her- 
culean task of registering American consumers for 
ration books. They have given unselfishly of their 
time and spirit to fulfill this patriotic task. 

“With War Ration Book Two, they have under- 
taken more than the distribution of buying coupons. 
They have helped millions of Americans to under- 
stand the ‘why’ and ‘how’ of the point system. 

‘In commending this great and distinguished 
service, I am sure that I voice the thanks of a grate- 
ful nation to the teachers and schools of America.” 


REPLY 


Mr. Raymond S. McKeough 
OPA—226 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Mr. McKeough: I have your letter of Feb- 
ruaty 27th, for which I am duly thankful. 

I am very proud of the school teachers in the 
State of Wisconsin. They are ready to do anything 
they can in the furthering of this war effort. 

I think they are an exceptionally loyal bunch, and 
I will try to carry your statement to them by some 
means or other. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN CALLAHAN 
State Superintendent 
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1943 Summer Sessions 
Wis. State Teachers Colleges 
and Stout Institute 


EAU CLAIRE "wo Teas 


June 7—July 14 July 14—August 20 





Theme: “Pan America in World Affairs” 
This theme will appear 
In the program of college subjects offered 
In the forum-discussion course 
In the evtertainment program 


In the curriculum of the Campus School 


I. CURRENT PROBLEMS IN WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 
Physical Conditioning 
Education for the Air Age 
Foods and Nutrition in the Emergency 
Health Program 


Victory Program 


II. EDUCATION COURSES 


“The Child, His Growth and Development” to the end that he may know his 
world and be mature in his adjustment to his world, will direct the emphasis in 
all of the courses in Education. 


Ill. COURSES AND COLLEGE CREDITS 
Summer Session students will be able to make schedules: 
(a) That apply on requirements remaining for diplomas or degrees 
(b) That prepare for resumption of teaching 


(c) That will modernize and add realism to mature students’ and teachers’ view 
of ‘Pan America and Its Proper Place in World Affairs.” 


For detailed information write to—A. ]. Fox, Director of the Summer Session, 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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1943 Summer Sessions 
Wis. State Teac he rs College s 
and Stout Institute 


am LA CROSSE 


June 7-July 16 July 19-Aug. 20 





A wide variety of courses for rural and elementary teachers. 


Refresher and workshop courses for former rural and elementary teachers planning 
to accept positions during the emergency. 


Approved courses for county normal students on accelerated schedule. 


Three graded rooms of the laboratory school and a one-room rural school of eight 
grades will be in session on the campus for observation and supervised teaching. 


SPECIAL SHORT COURSES 


Physical Fitness Institute—June 28-July 16 


This three weeks course is particularly for teachers with a meager physical educa- 
tion background who have been delegated to conduct the physical fitness program in 
high schools during the emergency. It will be based on the Victory Corps Manual and 
will include demonstration, participation and discussion 


Pre-Flight Aeronautics—July 5-July 23 


Prepares for teaching pre-flight work in secondary schools. Will include Naviga- 
tion, Meteorology, Civil Air Regulations, Aerodynamics, Maintenance of Aircraft, Aero 
plane Engines, and a discussion of objectives, content, and techniques. 


Refresher in Secondary School Mathematics—June 28-July 16 


An opportunity will be given for review of essential areas in arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry. This course is designed for secondary school teachers with 
a limited background in mathematics who may be called upon to teach the subject during 
the emergency. 


Advanced and Instructors First Aid—June 28-July 16 


Successful completion of these courses entitles the student to a Red Cross lay 
instructor’s certificate. The standard American Red Cross course, which is a pre- 
requisite for both, will be given during the first three weeks of the summer session, 
June 7-25. 


For full details and catalog write to the Registrar. 
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Wis. State Teachers Colleges 
and Stout Institute 


MILWAUKEE 


VARIED WORKSHOPS, REGULAR 
COURSES 


RECREATION AND WORK 
OPPORTUNITIES 





= Iwo months of study, work, and recreation 
designed both to refresh and to enrich the 
teacher who is feeling the added responsibili- 
ties of wartime schedules have been planned 
at Milwaukee State Teachers College. With its 
two-week courses and its several workshops, 
the summer curriculum is flexible enough to 
meet individual academic and_ professional 
problems. And Milwaukee, long recognized as 
a leader in industrial diversification, can this 
summer offer unusual opportunity for employ- 
ment to the teacher who chooses to make the 


“vacation” a completely active one. 


CURRICULUM 


= FOUR WORKSHOPS for in-service teachers as 
well as undergraduates will give freedom to 
the summer work. Open daily from 10 to 3 
o'clock, the new art workshop is planned for 
anyone who wishes extracurricular experience 
in art. Credit is on an accomplishment basis. 
The English workshop, now a part of the regu- 
lar curriculum, will provide instruction in crea- 
tive and expository writing on both the fresh- 
man and advanced levels. Here, too, credit is 
assigned on the basis of completed units. A 
six-week workshop for elementary teachers in 
rural, state-graded, and village schools, the 
“small school workshop” will be conducted in 
a nearby state-graded school. For the fourth 
summer elementary teachers may attend the 
Hartford avenue school where a workshop is 
conducted in cooperation with the University 
of Wisconsin. Graduate credit may be earned. 


—DATES— 
June 21 to August 13 


= “B’ COURSES covering two weeks of inten- 
sive study and evaluated at two credits may 
be elected in the fields of education, social 
studies, science, fine arts, and the history and 
geography of Wisconsin. 


= COURSES OF THE REGULAR CURRICULUM 
will run eight weeks with full credit evalua- 
tion. Entering freshmen especially are encour 
aged to enrol, for they will be able to earn 
at least eight credits toward their college de- 
gree, thus accelerating the time of graduation. 


A complete catalog of summer courses will 


be sent on request. 





Across campus toward the Baker fieldhouse. 


RECREATION 


w Large enough for interest, small enough for 
convenience, Milwaukee offers summer resi- 
dents a program of recreation with every ap- 
peal: golf at Lake Park just three blocks away, 
swimming at Bradford Beach, music under the 
stars at the Blatz Temple of Music. Right on 
the campus are tennis courts, a swimming pool, 
an outdoor fireplace for picnics. All this the 
student may enjoy in addition to the assembly 
programs with both humorous and educational 
features and a social schedule of outings, teas, 


and dances. 
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and Stout Institute 


—DATES— 
Two terms—either one or both may be taken 


JUNE 14 to JULY 23, First Term 
JULY 26 to AUGUST 27, Second Term 
JUNE 14 to AUGUST 27, Full Quarter 





STATE FEES: Fifteen dollars for full quarter 


A full quarter year’s work—12 credits may be earned. Ten dollars for either term 
Cn - 
*) These features will be among those offered, all for the preparation of teachers for the rural, 
‘ial town and city grades, and high schools. 
nd 
RURAL ELEMENTARY WORKSHOP WEEKLY ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 
REFRESHER COURSES ACCELERATED DIVISIONAL COURSES 
CITY ELEMENTARY WOKSHOP CIVILIAN DEFENSE PROGRAMS 
IM HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS PRE- PHYSICAL FITNESS TRAINING 
* INDUCTION COURSES RED CROSS AND FIRST AID 
It- = RURAL ELEMENTARY WORKSHOP: The rural elementary workshop is designed to meet the 
mn needs of mature experienced teachers who wish to become acquainted with modern methods of 
e- teaching, to review selected fields of subject matter, or learn modern rural school organization. For 
this reason learning activities will be highly individualized with emphasis on opportunities rather 
n. than requirements, and with specialists in elementary education contributing to the success of the 
undertaking. ; 
I] 


= HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS PRE-INDUCTION PROGRAM: Many high schools have altered 
their courses of study to conform as closely as possible to the suggestions of the Armed Forces 
Instruction in pre-aviation mathematics, civil air regulations, chemical warfare gases, meteorology, 
and navigation are being stressed. The physics and general science courses are reconstructed. The 
course organized by the College will provide background, and the discussion of many practical points 
to be covered in high schools will be emphasized. An experienced teacher who holds Civil Air Regu- 
lation licenses will instruct those enrolling. 


= ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES: Round table conferences are one of the outstanding features 
“4 of the summer sessions at Oshkosh. These programs are planned and conducted by faculty mem- 
; bers, visiting instructors, and teacher-students attending the summer session. The college has planned 
a series of conferences for the summer session of 1943. These conferences center around reading, 
= public school art, special phases of education and methods, and recent researches in 
education 





| = ACCELERATED DIVISIONAL COURSES: The two year rural course may be completed in one 


year and two summer quarters, the third quarter of work being earned in the field under supervision 


| In the three years elementary curriculum preparing primary, intermediate and grammar grade 
teachers, the student may complete the course in two years and two summer quarters, the third 
quarter of work being earned in the field under supervision. 


Both elementary and secondary four year courses leading to degrees may be completed in thre« 
years by attending the summer quarter following each regular year of work. 


= CIVILIAN DEFENSE PROGRAM: Speakers, officials and instructors will be brought to the col 
lege to give instructions in the latest approved methods of safeguarding property and civilian 
populations. These instructors will be from the State Defense Organizations. 


® RED CROSS FIRST AID: First aid grows in importance as we recognize it as a means Of acci- 
dent prevention. Accidents occur, however, in spite of all precautions, and it is important to know 
the proper thing to do if first aid measures are necessary. Every teacher should have a course in 
first aid. The American Red Cross First Aid Textbook is used for the standard and advanced courses 
Both courses will be offered this summer under trained Red Cross instructors. Red Cross certificates 


and college credit will be issued upon satisfactory completion of the courses. Standard Course, 20 
hours; Advanced Course, 10 additional hours: 


Elementary school clinics in reading, music, art and arithmetic will be conducted 
The regular faculty assisted by experienced elementary and rural teachers will be on duty. The 
Training School will be in session for observation and practice. 


The United States Army pre-aviation cadet training will not interfere with preparation of 


teachers. 
For catalogue and further information write James H. Smith, Registrar and 
Director of Summer School, or Forrest R. Polk, President 
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PLATTEVILLE ona 


May 31-July 9 July 10-August 13 





Pioneer State Teachers College located 
in scenic southwestern Wisconsin 


Chester O. Newlun, President 
Milton Longhorn, Director of Summer Session 


Department Heads 


V. E. Nylin, Agriculture Georgiana Clark, Lower Elementary 
H. J. Schantz, Industrial Art E. G. Harrell, Upper Elementary _ 
J. C. Brockert, Rural Milton Longhorn, Secondary Education 


Open to college students, high school graduates, advanced high school students, 
and adult specials, the summer session gives the student opportunity to earn twelve or 
thirteen credits. Beginning at 7:30 a. m. five classes of fifty minutes each will be held 
in the morning. Except for laboratory work, there will be no daily double periods or 
afternoon classes, 


Courses will be offered in all departments: Rural, Lower and Upper Elementary, 
Secondary Education, Agriculture, and Industrial Arts. Special stress will be placed on 
courses for lower and upper elementary grades and rural schools. 


A course preparing one for a temporary war-time certificate in two summers and 
the year between may be started this summer. 


Two workshops, a “refresher” workshop, and ‘“Workshop—Problems in Elemen- 
tary Education” will be given. The ‘refresher’ workshop is given especially for those 
who have not been teaching for some time and may result in approximately six credits. 
The ‘Workshop—Problems in Elementary Education” will be offered for more ad- 
vanced elementary and rural teachers who have been working in the field or who have 
been students during recent years. Two credits will be given in this workshop, which 
when taken in conjunction with other courses may total six credits. 


Following are some of the courses offered, keyed to the war effort of short-cut 
methods for service in the field: Elementary science, elementary music, Wisconsin histor) 
and geography, speech for the elementary and rural school, survey of physical science, 
health education, everyday mathematics, classes in recent trends in teaching language 
arts, arithmetic and social studies, Victory corps physical fitness program, physical edu- 
cation, rural industrial arts, child nutrition, supervised recreation, First Aid, and pre- 
flight aviation. 


Platteville State Teachers college offers recreation in archery, swimming, and tennis. 
A Women’s Union for rest and study, and the Recreation grounds having an equipped 
shelter house offer opportunity for relaxation. Lectures, music and concerts, picnics, and 
dances contribute to the students’ social life. 


Write to President Chester O. Newlun, Director Milton Longhorn, or any of the 
department heads for further information. Special care will be given to individual 
cases. The College welcomes requests for desired classes and will organize them if the 
number of students warrants it. 
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wd Stout Institute 


— RIVER FALLS 


Six Week Session—June 1-July 9 
Five Week Session—July 12—August 13 





COURSES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


MATERIALS AND METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


This new course in physical education, offered to both men and women, is designed to ai 
those teachers who are called upon to assume duties in connection with the physical fitn classes 
of the High School Victory Program. 


HISTORY OF MODERN EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Special emphasis will be given to a comparison of education in the dictatorship 
our education since World War I. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II 


Tracing the history of Europe from the Versailles Treaty to the present, 
to throw light upon the forces at work for war and peace in that interval. 


thi 


PRE-INDUCTION COURSES 


Offered are meteorology, navigation, gas engines, aerodynamics, graphs and maps, genera 
shop work, and welding. 


REFRESHER COURSE IN RURAL AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Offered for those returning to the profession, this consists of observation and | t ing 
and review courses in arithmetic, art, music, social science, science, and languag: 


WORKSHOP IN RURAL AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Teachers may plan units of work for the coming year under supervision 


REFRESHER COURSES IN MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND BIOLOGY 


For those who care to‘ retrain themselves in these fields of critical teacher shortage ample 
opportunity will exist to take either review or basic courses. 


LECTURES ON PROFESSIONAL AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

On each Tuesday and Thursday resident faculty and visiting lecturers will discuss such sub- 
jects as public health superstitions, child literature, and the effect of the war on the curriculum 
The lectures on public affairs will deal largely with the war and the peace. Open to all students. 


OTHER COURSES 

The full complement of courses leading to diplomas in rural and elementary education and 
to the bachelor’s degree in elementary and secondary education will be offered by the faculty of the 
academic year. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Jack Rank, known as the “One-Man Theatre’, will present ‘‘Macbeth’’ as a stage play. Henry 
Scott, pianist and humorist, who has appeared on Town Hall, the Rainbow Room in Radio City, 
and before many college audiences, will present his program of swing, classics, and concert satire 
Other musical and dramatic numbers will also be presented. 


For further information write the Summer Session Committee 


State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin 
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—DATES— 
First Term: 6 weeks, June 7 to July 16 
Second Term: 5 weeks, July 19 to August 20 


= SPECIAL FEATURES: 





Round Table Discussions—Teacher Training for Wartime Education will be the 
theme of at least one conference that is being planned. Other conferences similar 
to those in which so much interest was manifested last year will be held in the 
Training School in the afternoon. 


Assembly Programs— An attempt will be made, if funds will permit, to provide one 
outstanding entertainment each week in the nature of a lecture, concert-recital, 
or other interesting program. 


= SPECIAL COURSES AND NEW COURSES: 


Home Economics 226. Elementary Nutrition 
This course is especially useful for elementary teachers. It contains utilizable 
suggestions for economic use of wartime rationed foods and possible substitutes. 


History 220 
A study interpreting what is happening to the nations of the earth today in the 
light of the history of the more recent past. 


History 222. Problems of Economic Warfare 

Special Refresher Course 
Designed for those who need a temporary teacher’s license to help relieve the 
present teacher shortage. 


Chemistry 109. Practical Present-Day Chemistry 
Many new products in the field of textiles, plastics, and foods are studied. 


Pre-Flight Aeronautics Course 


For those preparing to teach pre-flight aeronautics in high school. 


Physical Education—with special emphasis upon a physical fitness program for 
high schools. 


m FEES: 
Incidental: forseithertetin alone wee ee hee ee eceicewseeeosue $10.00 
Activity, for either term alone AA Se eee ee ee), 
(icc) : ene batons ees _ $13.00 
Incidental. for the full eleven weeks ..2--..-2.-2-.--.s-s-=-- $15.00 
Activity, for the full eleven weeks ~..----------- : . §.00 
etal 2.022 fe Tal eae a kit Sad a fps eee F $20.00 


The entire cost for the eleven weeks will range from $75 to $100 
including board and room and fees. 


For further information write to Pres. Wm. C. Hansen 
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—DATES— 
June 21 to August 20 





Summer Session will operate for nine weeks. Graduate and undergraduate courses appear on 
Courses are available on the six weeks and the schedule. All courses carry college credit 
three weeks basis. for qualified students. 


Many opportunities to meet present and post war needs. 


REFRESHER COURSES IN EXCELLENT RANGE OF WORK FOR 
Teachers with emergency licenses 
Former teachers returning to teaching 
Vocational teachers 


“EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS” FOR 
Teachers meeting new responsibilities in added fields of work 
Men and women with practical experience desiring intensive training 
War Production Training teachers 
Men and women preparing to teach pre-induction courses 


= PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS COURSES FOR 


Teachers of pre-flight aeronautics courses in high schools and other schools 


= COLLEGE WORK IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Accelerated program arranged to enable high school graduates to make full use of 
boys’ time before induction and the girls’ possibility of an accelerated college pro- 
gram leading to professional employment opportunities. For high school graduates 
a program college work of immediate value is arranged. Accelerated schedules make 
possible a full use of flexible combinations available using 3 week and 6 week 
courses in 


Industrial Arts Home Economics Education 
Trade and Industrial Education Dietetics 

Radio i General Home Economi 
General and Unit Shop Courses Related Art 


Education 

Mathematics 

sciences 

Social Sciences 

English, Japanese, Spanish 


® COURSES ADJUSTED TO CONSIDER EMERGENCY PROBLEMS 


i.e., courses on Family Food Needs, Problems of Nutrition, Clothing Conservation 
Family Life in a War Period; i.e., Workshop in Physical Fitness. 


= SPECIAL CONFERENCES CONDUCTED BY STATE AND NATIONAL LEADERS 
= TIMELY DEMONSTRATIONS IN USE OF TEACHING FACILITIES AND MATERIALS 


= MODERN DEMONSTRATION SHOPS, LABORATORIES AND PLANNING 

ROOMS AVAILABLE 

EXCELLENT PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES TO SUPPLEMENT 
INTENSIVE COLLEGE AND PROFESSIONAL WORK 


Summer Session Bulletin Sent on Request. 


Director of Summer Session 
The Stout Institute 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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SUPERIOR one 


June 7-July 16 July 19-August 20 





For Your Summer of Study and Enjoyment Come To 
SUPERIOR STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


OUR REGULAR FEATURES— 


COURSES TOWARD DEGREES AND COMPLETE CAMPUS SCHOOL 


DIPLOMAS IN ALL FIELDS— sa 
Twelve Teachers 


Rural Demonstrations 
Kindergarten—Primary Student Teaching 
Intermediate Professional Conferences 
Junior High 

High School WORKSHOPS 


State Graded 
Educational Problems 


Att Appreciation 


SPECIAL WORK OFFERED IN Composition 
Music 
Art *DORMITORY FOR WOMEN 
PLANNED ENTERTAINMENT AND 


STRONG FACULTY RECREATION 


* Occupied for duration by unit of Army Air Force 


AND FOR YOUR WAR-TIME NEEDS— 


Accelerated Curricula in all departments 
Refresher Courses for former teachers 
Tutorial Courses to prepare for emergency needs 
Physical Fitness and athletic coaching for women as well as for men 


W ar-Related Courses in science, social science, mathematics and other subjects 


The average summer temperature 
in Superior is 64 degrees 


Fully Accredited by the North Central Association and the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges 


For Complete Announcement and List of Courses, Write to the 
President, State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. 
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seb 1 seo WHITEWATER 


1. Opening of 1943 Summer Quarter 





a. Two sessions of six weeks and five weeks respectively, 

b. Opening date of first session, Monday, June 7; of second session, Monday, 
July 19. 

c. Total of 12 credits for two sessions. 


2. Refresher Courses 


a. For commercial teaching 
b. For grade and academic teaching 
c. For civil service or clerical service 


3. Acceleration Courses 


a. For teachers in service 
b. For high school graduates beginning college 
c. For high school seniors 


4. Courses for Regular College Students 


a. For college students other than Whitewater 
b. Local college students 


OFF CAMPUS COURSES IN UNITS OF THREE WEEKS 


—COLUMBUS— 
June 7-June 25 June 28-July 16 July 19-August 6 
Recent Lit. 216s, 3 cr. Social Science 217s. 3 ct 
Social Science 217s, 3 cr Recent Lit. 216s, 3 c 
—MONROE— 
Applied Science 215s, 3 ct Social Science 217s, 3 ct Recent Lit. 21¢ y Cl 
—UNION GROVE— 

Social Science 217s, 3 ct Recent Lit. 216s, 3 ct Applied Science 215s, 3 ct 


There will also be a two weeks unit after August 6 


Most all in-service teachers are eligible to take the off campus courses for credit 
Applied Science 215s, is definitely air age science and has not been taught previous to 
1943. Social Science 217s, includes air age material and the study of the present world 
war situation and has not been taught before. Recent Literature 216s, is concerning 
literature of the last decade or so; consequently, has not been taken by very many 
teachers. These off campus courses will substitute for required courses. The two wecks 
session following August 6, will be developed at a later date. In Union Grove, Monroe, 
and Whitewater there will be model schools to provide opportunity for observation 
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Meeting the Challenge of 
War Conditions... 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


offers an accelerated educational program which includes a 


Fifteen-Week Summer Session 





Regular freshman programs in all colleges 





Orientation Period, including registration, held 
June 3, 4, and 5; classes begin June 7 





Customary scholarships are available 


High school seniors, who are within eal weeks of gi iduation at the time 
summer session begins, may be admitted if the high ] principal certifies 
that they would have been graduated, me provided the other entrance re- 


quirements of the University are fulfilled. 


The new Army-Navy College Program opens shortly after July 1. It is open to 


high school graduates or seniors who will have attained their 17th but not their 
20th birthdays (Navy), or 22nd birthday (Army), by July 1, 1943, regardless of 
whether they are now attending college. These students will attend the col 
lege or university to which they are assigned under Military discipline with 


pay aus ubsistence for a minimum of nine months (Army) or a year and one 


third (Navy), taking courses in mathematics, science, English and history plus 
indoctrination and physical education. 


Counsellors and Advisers of High School Seniors Who Desire Further 
Information and Assistance Should Write the University of 
Wisconsin, Director of Summer Session, Madison 
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Headline Happenings 





FAMOUS EDUCATORS Aa *U" SUMMER SESSION 





Plan U. of W. Summer 
Music School Program 


In connection with the summer 
session at the University of Wis- 
consin, the School of Music is 
planning a daily Forum on Music 
Education, participated in by ex- 
perienced teachers, high school 
principals and superintendents of 
schools. An attempt will be made 
to assess the values of the self- 
expressive arts in both the war 
and post-war program. Leaders of 
this Forum will be Mr. Herman 
F. Smith, director of music of the 
Milwaukee schools and Mr. Rus- 
sell Morgan, Professor of Music, 
Western Reserve University and 
director of music of the Cleveland, 
Ohio schools. Contributing to the 
discussion will be such well 
known faculty members of the 
University as Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes and Dr. William  F. 
Lorenz and other members of the 
School of Education, and the de- 
partment of Sociology and 
chology. 

A gr iduate course is being 
offered in Music Education which 
will deal with curriculum prob- 
lems and provide students with an 
Opportunity to work on the im- 
provement of their own courses 
of study. 

To meet the war emergency and 
because of the shortage of teach- 
ers, an Instrumental Work Shop is 
planned to prepare vocal teachers 
to carry on bands and orchestras 
for the duration. 

Almost the entire program of 
the School of Music for the Sum- 
mer Session will be devoted to 
Music Education. Music has come 
to be a valuable contribution to 
the education of American youth. 
Its place in the educational pro- 
gram must be preserved and ad- 
justed to both the war and to the 
peace that is to come. 

With the coming of peace and 
the consequent release from the 
tension of war, we shall have to 
go through a difficult period of 


| minister of 


Psy- | 


| and 


The Chidnesits ar Wisconsin 
Summer Faculty will include a 
number of outstanding visiting 
professors, according to a recent 
announcement by John Guy 
Fowlkes, in charge of the summer 
program. As a special lecture fea- 
ture of the summer session three 
international figures will visit the 
University campus. From July 19— 
23 the Honorable C. J. Hambro, 
president of the Norwegian Stort 


ing (Parliament), since 1940 a 
resident at Princeton, N. J., will 
lecture; Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese 
ambassador to the U. S. from 
1937-42, and granted an LI.D. by 
the U. of W. last June, will lec- 
ture from July 5-10; and Count 
Carlo Sforza, one time foreign 


Italy and leader of the 


Italian democratic opposition to 
fascism, will lecture from July 
2-10. 

Special institutes will attract 


Howard Dawson, Office of Educa- 


tion, who will be in attendance 
during the Administrators’ Insti- 
tute, and the following will par- 


Visual Education 
Arnspiger, Irpi 
Floyd Brooker, 
and Don Rogers, 


ticipate in the 
Institute: Clyde 
Classroom Films, 
Office of Ed., 
Chicago. 
Out-of-state faculty members 
will include Emily Andrews, 
Western Reserve, phy. ed.; Gladys 
Andrews, Urbana, IIL, phy. ed.; 
Mrs. Jane O. Calvi, Glencoe, IIl., 
el. lab. school; Leon W. Cohen, 
J. of Kentucky, math; Arthur E. 
Fink, Atlanta, sociology; Horace 
Kallen, N. Y., philosophy; Clyde 
W. Kammerer, Detroit, commerce 
ed; Louise O. Kloepper, 





readjustment which will necessi- 
tate particular attention to those 
things which shall provide release 
from abnormal emotional experi- 
ences and thus aid in a return to 
normal living. 

Music has a preeminent part to 
play in this process if we but plan 
in advance for its full utilization 

E. B. Gordon 
U. of W. School of Music 
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Employment Service 
for Wisconsin Teachers 





To assist teachers who may 
wish to contact the state employ- 
ment service for summer employ- 


ment, the location of District 
Offices is given herewith. (See 
editorial. ) 

City Address é: 
A ppleton__- . = Hall 
Ashland EE | Sk n Ave 
Beaver Dam- ica 1152 Front St 
Beloit 03 Goodwin Bld 
Eau Claire_-- 320 Galloway St 
Fond du Lac-_-- __._-Court House 
Green Bay {01 East Walnut St 
Janesville_-_- 03 E. Milwaukee St 
Kenosha 11 th St 
La Crosse 03 Fifth Av South 
Lancaster 106 South M 1 St 
Madisor 08-10 Mor 1 A 
Manitow —— Safety Bld 
Marinette__-- = 130 Bridge St 
Milwaukee_ 749 N. Second St 
Neenah—Menasha 

-510% N. Commercial St. 

Oshkosh aes 78 State St. 
NE cccecrarsmnncmesens 04 Sixth St 
Rhinelander 53 South Stevens St 
Sheboygan 731 Cente Ave. 

Superior eianhis 1007 Tower Ave 
W atertown. ____----103 North First St. 
Waukesha__------- 338 West Main St. 
Wausau 142% W. Washington St 
Wisconsin Rapids-_---------City Hall 


Many smaller cities and villages 
served by traveling interview- 
You can secure information 
as to when and where the repre- 
sentative calls by writing to the 
nearest office listed above 


are 


ers 


Holm Dance Group, phy. ed.; 
Ernest Krenek, Hamline U., music; 
Edward C. Lindeman, Columbia, 
phy. ed.: Alice Miel, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich., el. curriculum; Russell Mor 
gan, Cleveland, music; Douglas 
Parry, Southern Ill. U., education; 
Mrs. Winifred Randell, Chicago, 
education; Merle Shearer, Kansas 
City, meteorology; Arthur Stein 
haus, Geo. Williams College, phy. 
ed.; Flora M. Thurston, West- 
chester, Pa., education; and Robt 
V. Young, of Pittsburgh, edu- 
cation. 

In addition to these out-of-state 
educators quite a number of Wis- 
consin people will be on 


school 
the U. fF W. summer school 


of 
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Superior Surveys Youth 


Recreational Activities 
Some time ago the citizens of 
Superior evidenced interest in the 
recreational resources of the city, 
available to children and youth. 
As a result the Superior Coordi- 
nating Council set up a survey 
committee, under the direction of 
Leslie W. Johnson, director of 
child accounting and curriculum 
for the Superior schools, to deter- 
mine the extent to which children 


H APPE NINGS S 


HE ADLINE 





mane Flags May Fly Over the Schoolhouse 


~ displays the flag of the 

S. A., may become eligible for 
ra more flags to fly below the 
Stars and Stripes. The Treasury 
| awards a Minute Man Flag which 
| may be flown by any school in 
| which 90% of the pupils Partici- 
| pate in regular investment in War 
| Stamps or Bonds. When a school 
falls below this mark in one 


| 
| Wisconsin schools, every one of 
| 
| 
| 
| 








pers it loses the aliens to display 
the flag the succeeding month. 
third but different treasury flag is 
awarded to schools where 90% of 
the teachers and other school e1 
ployees participate in a payroll 
allotment plan for the purchase of 
War Savings. This plan of sys- 
tematic saving and financing the 
war has met with favor wherever 
it is in operation. 

Plans for general statewide in- 





| 
and youth were actively engaged | 
in organizations serving the city. 


The survey indicated that there | than the churches 
were 62 organizations offering | In order to 
some sort of recreational oppor- 

tunities for children ages 


5-13, | tive 
| 
| 


and 74 organizations with recrea- | has an advisory 
tional facilities available for 
young people ages 14-18. This 


included church and school organ- 
izations. The survey further re- | one 
vealed that one-third of the chil- | visory 
dren and one-fourth of the youths | the 


RATIONING DIVIDENDS— 


Teachers, who put in countless hours of 


labor on the rationing program will be pleased 
to know that the ‘fourth estate”, our nation’s 
newspapers, took notice of the fine job done. 
No better example of good public relations 
could be found than the work of teachers, re- 
sulting in the two editorials reprinted below: 


AGAIN—THE TEACHERS 


Monday they go back to teaching the little boys 
and the little girls various ramifications of the 
ABCs. But for four days past they have been teach- 
ing the rest of us some of the elementals of cheerful, 
efficient service in helping the war program along. 
The teachers should be proud of the fine compli- 
ments they are receiving for their handling of the 
latest complicated job of issuing ration books—Book 
of Doom No. 2. People often call The Star about 
their troubles, but the calls received by The Star this 
time, for the most part, have been in cheerful con- 
firmation of the smooth dispatch with which lines of 
rather nervous citizens were passed through the 
schools, shorn of their honestly declared can coupons 
and sent with a smile into a dreary world of fresh 
vegetables and raw potatoes. 

Who first thought of having the teachers handle 
these things? Whoever it was deserves a ‘“‘V.’’ For, 
of all our groups of workers, none comes so close to 
the people in their daily lives, knows more about the 
neighborhood families, their roots and branches, or 
has a better disciplined sympathy for the laborious 
mental processes of mankind. One would have to 
look far, indeed, to find a group of public servants 
more keenly aware of the obligations of citizenship 
or more ready to discharge them. 

In those early, hysterical days of the war, when 
harassed authorities kept school buildings open 
twenty-four hours a day, it was the teachers who 


| were served by organizations other 


make the 
tional facilities of the city as effec- 
| as possible the Council now 
committee, con- 
| sisting of two representatives from 
| cach senior high school and two 
from each junior high school, and 
this student ad- | next school year is concerned. R« 
is a member of | 


member of 
committee 
Coordinating Council. 


auguration of the payroll method 
have been sent out from the State 
Superintendent’s office in co- 
operation with the Treasury. On 
account of the approaching pay 
less months installation of the sys 
tem at the moment may not b 
possible, but we recommend it to 
the serious consideration of teach 
ers and administrators as far as the 


and schools. 
recrea- 


port is that Chicago and La Crosse 
schools have adopted it “100%.” 


stood the lonely vigil. When ancient males of 45 to 
65 were registered, the teachers guided their falter- 
ing hands through the intricacies of the question- 
naires. When gasoline ration books first were issued, 
it was the kindly teacher—bless her heart—who was 
broadminded and understanding about ‘““X” and “C”’ 
cards. Now they have taken us through Ration 
Books Nos. 1 and 2. If all of us are promoted, 
eventually, to Book No. 3, it will be the teachers 
who hand them out. And when Distinguished Service 
Crosses are issued, for gallantry on the home front, 
the first to wear them should be our teachers. 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS DOING 
THEIR PART 


Our public schools and the teachers are doing a 
splendid job in promoting our part in the war. By 
now, we believe, that fact is generally recognized. 

Among other extra duties, the teachers have con- 
ducted three difficult and intricate registrations for 
the purpose of distributing war ration books. They 
have tackled this job and have performed it so well, 
that we can only say it would be a decided advan- 
tage to the nation if other war jobs were handled 
in as efficient a manner. 


We are not overlooking the fine effort by teachers 
and pupils in the sale of War Stamps. We are sure 
that if the figures on War Stamp sales in the schools 
of the nation are ever compiled, they will be aston- 
ishing. The school children under the leadership of 
their teachers are demonstrating that it is not only 
the dollars, but also the dimes that count. 

In dozens of other ways, our schools are helping 
on with the war. Curricula have been adjusted to 
the needs of the times, and teaching burdens in many 
instances have been increased because of inroads in 
the personnel of the profession by military and other 
service. 

The American public school system, a matter of 
pride with us in peace, is proving as wel its great- 
ness in time of war.—Mosinee (Wis.) Times 
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This year, combine study and needed recrea- 
tion in Minnesota—Land of Ten Thousand 
Lakes! 
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The Educational Spotlight 





April 9-10—City Supts. and Schoolboards Confer- 
ence at Milwaukee. 

April 27-29—State PTA Convention at Milwaukee. 

April 30—May 1—Wis. Ass’n for Voc. and Adult Ed. 
annual meeting, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 

May 1—Social Studies Conference, at Madison. 

November 4—5—6G—State Teachers Convention at 
Milwaukee. 


Lost in action: Lieut. (j.g.) Joseph Rohr, for 
three years state supervisor of the WPA hearing sur- 
vey in the state department of public instruction, 
has been reported missing in fen He was on duty 
on one of the transports sunk several months ago 


in the North Atlantic, with loss of 850 lives. 


Recent Eau Claire STC news: We note from a 
Feb. issue of the eon paper, The Spectator, that 
Dr. W. A. Calder, physics instructor, has resigned to 
accept a position : Carlton Collec . a group 
2 air cadets were expected to enroll the early part 

‘ last month, for five months of study, but we have 
“a urd nothing further regarding this . . . the entire 
issue of the paper reflects the effect of the 
war on teacher training institutions such as Eau Claire 


college 


Wisconsin students win science honors: As an 
nounced in the last Journal a number of Wisconsin 
high school students received citations in the Science 
Talent Awards contest conducted by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co. Two Wiscon- 
sin students ‘‘struck pay dirt’: Elizabeth Ann Lean, 
Shorewood, rated very close to the top; in fact, so 
close that she was chosen as one of two alternates 
for the grand scholarship prizes of $2,400, won by 


Gloria Indus Lauer, Ames, Iowa, and Ray Reinhart 
Schiff, of New Rochell, N. Y.; in addition to this 


honor Miss Lean won a $400 scholarship, as did 
Virginia Ellen March, Madison. As there were only 
eight winners of $400 scholarships Wisconsin can 


be very proud of our two representatives in the 
national contest. 
Another “human interest’’ feature of the contest 


was called to our attention by Merton Lean, father 
of Elizabeth. He reports that the three girl top win- 
ners are all daughters of school people. Miss Lauer 
is the daughter of a professor of psychology at 
Ames, Elizabeth is the daughter of Mr. Lean, who is 
head of the Latin department at Milwaukee River- 
side H. S., and Virginia is the daughter of Professor 
March, U. of W. So it looks as though inheritance 
has something in its favor, after all! 


Berlin teacher 
Recently the 


resigns after 50 years of service: 
Berlin Journal carried a front-page 
“lead” story as a deserving tribute to one of the 
local teachers, Miss Margaret McKnight, who an- 
nounced her retirement from teaching after serving 
the youth of Wisconsin for 50 years. The article 
was very well done, and showed that the editor had 
a real appreciation of the important contribution this 
one person had made to the life of the Berlin com- 
munity. We congratulate both Miss McKnight, who 
richly deserved al the praise bestowed upon her, 
and also the editor of the Berlin Journal who sensed 
the importance of this service and reminded the citi- 
zens of Berlin what a marked contribution a teacher 
makes to community life. 


The complete list of WEA Board of Review: Last 
month we printed what we called the WEA Board 
of Review, but inadvertently omitted three names. 
The complete committee, as appointed by President 
Hansen is: Floyd Smith, Wisconsin Rapids, chair- 
man; Irene Kronenwetter, Wausau; R. J. McMahon, 
Oshkosh; Corabelle Oberholtzer, Elkhorn; Ida A. 
Ooley, Milwaukee; Kenneth Outcelt, Balsam Lake; 
Henry E. Smith, Sheboygan; Howard Teasdale, 
Monroe; J. F. Waddell, Madison; and C. R. Went- 
land, Woodruff. 


Superior head resigns: C. W. Smith, acting pres- 
ident of Superior STC, recently announced that 
effective next July he was resigning, after complet- 
ing a teaching career of 51 years. 


Sick leave for Racine teachers: Teachers and other 
regular employes of the Racine board of education 
will be allowed accumulative sick leave up to a 
maximum of 60 days as a result of recent board 
action. In addition five days leave will be allowed 
in case of death in the immediate family. The ruling 
allows 10 days with full pay each year, dating back 
to Sept. 1, 1942. This new rule is materially better 
than the sick leave enjoyed by Racine teachers prior 
to this year. 


Seattle man heads AASA: Worth McClure, super- 
intendent of the Seattle, Washington schools, was 
recently elected president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Following the custom 
of some years the election was conducted by ballot. 
Announcement could not be made at the annual con- 
vention, scheduled to be held in St. Louis the latter 
part of Feb., as ODT orders forced cancellation of 
the meeting. 
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We Need More Good Teachers - - 
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— 43rd YEAR— 


Free Enrollment 
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TEXTBOOKS ARE WEAPONS! 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE WAR EMERGENCY 


Schools are helping to win the war by introduc “ing new textbooks which edu J 
pupils to understand and prepare for the war effort. Sy irit the chief e t 
rhe people whose morale is best will win 

The following textbooks are weapon heir contribution to winnin yt 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


introduce a new element of interest by 


showing the importance of aviation, which 


is featured throughout the series, with a 
history of aviation in the second reader, 
introducing General Doolittle as pilot 


RAINBOW READERS, 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
science is all important in winning the 
war, Therefore, Adventures in Science ion 
little folk are weapons because they start 
the young mind in the right channel whi ‘ich 
will lead to development of scientific 

attitudes. 


THE STULL AND HATCH GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection 
maps, feature aviation throughout, and 
treat all peoples with sympathetic under- 
standing. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is equally important 
in acquiring correct English and in mili- 

tary and naval activities. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic 
and key episodes of our history which are 
an inspiration to the young. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 

OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other 
books in General Science. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and 
appreciate the democratic way of life 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the 
technical mathematics required in the 


Army and Navy. 


All textbooks Allyn and Bacon giv 


good fortune to Moll an aviation <i in the per 


now in the Air Service at Washington 





bauer pirrsmnsiel _ TODAY'S —— 


inalyzes nat lor 1alis nd its effe 





FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF venigemngs 
ncludes the War D — t's pr iduc- 

in Ele ty and M { ibis in 
of Pardes 


} 
egular study 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, 
AND WHITSIT’S 
Lewpetanearsas OF ees 





sir the begi 
war I 1g: om te 
basic ser 
There are new chapters on Photochemistry 
and Plastics. The future of Plastics is un- 


imited. 


HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
1ches the basic faith and vision of 


Ocracv 
V 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND Seaadasongpuiinie ania RELATIONS 





familiar the pupil with foreign gover 
ments and their proble 
MAGRUDER’S 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1943 
med forces the governme 
liers a igh for. The 1 
W innin« e | The fir é 
ugge f inning € 


f Lieutenant—Colonel George Lusk 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way, CHICAGO 


Stewart D. Cotter, 2111 Rowley Ave., Madison—Wisconsin Representative 
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WANTED! 


Men For Traveling Sales 
Work During Summer 
Months 


Men between 25 and 45 years. Must be 
exempt from military service and wil- 
ling to travel in any part of the U.S. A. 
Employment take the salesmen 
away from home from middle of June 
until first week in September. Duty- 
selling seed to merchants. Flat monthly 
salary without commission. We furnish 


will 


automobile. 


Make application immediately by let- 
ter showing qualifications. Do not make 
a personal call until you have a defi- 
nite appointment. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Estb, 1884 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 












without a care! 


Send for special pre-vacation 
offer on a T.C.U. Policy that will 
protect you whether disabled by 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Bargain price carries you the rest 
of the 
vacation 


through 
into fall. 


school 
and 


year, 
well 


FREE 
TAG FOR 
YOUR BAG 


Has space for name and ad- 
dress with transparent cover. 
Free while supply lasts. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
9258 T.C.U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebr. 





——-—— FREE INFORMATION COUPON- - - - — = 
Teachers ¢ Underwriters, 
9258 T.C.U. Lincoln, Nebr. ! 
Send me your special Pre-Vacation offer and | 


| 
I 
| Free Bag Tag. 
| 
| 


Jasualty 
Bldg., 


! 
Name . | 
Address - . ‘ids | 


-——-—-—-— NO AGENT WILL CALL-------- 
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Teacher shortage not localized: Recently George 
R. Ray, manager and owner of the Parker Teacher 
Agency, attended a conference in ao of the 
National Association of ‘Teacher Agencies where 
teacher placement probelms were discussed. All re- 
ported serious teacher shortages. As will be seen on 
page 439 the national association members are 
cooperating with other organizations on a nationwide 
basis to get young people into the profession and to 
make it attractive so that they will remain in it. 

Vocational meeting in Milwaukee: ‘Planning To 
day for Tomorrow’s Problems’ is the theme of the 
annual meeting of the Wis. Vocational and Adult Ed 
Ass'n, to be held in the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
April 30—May Program details can be secured by 
writing C. D. Rejahl, Beloit, who is secretary of thé 
state vocational association 


This week the Joint Com 


Wisconsin is sponsoring a 
at which prominent edu 


circuit: 
mittee on Education in 
series of citizen workshops, 
cators will discuss rural problems in_ the 
state and nation. Discussants include Martin Ander 
sen, instructor of rural sociology and speech at the 
U. of W., Dr. Frank W. Cyr, rural specialist at 
Columbia U., and LeRoy Peterson, research directot 
of the WEA. The workshop schedule is as follows: 
Ripon, April 12; Seymour, April 13; Brodhead, April 
15; Baraboo, April 16; and Stevens Point April 17. 
Teachers and administrators are urged to attend. 


Spring meeting of social studies teachers: Plans 
are under way for the annual spring conference of 


Workshops on 


school 


history and social studies teachers to be held in 
Madison Saturday, May 1. Forenoon and luncheon 
programs are being planned. The sessions will be 


held in the Memorial Union. The principal program 
will be planned around problems sent in by teachers 
and will stress emergency and post war problems in 
teaching. It will be a help to the 
if teachers expecting to attend 
secretary, Ruth 


Madison. The 


social studies 
planning committee 
will send a postcard at once to the 
M. Johnson, Wisconsin High School, 
chairman of the social studies group is H. Margaret 
Josten, Central High School, La Crosse. The meet 
ing is sponsored as usual by the University Depart 


ments of History and Educational Methods. 


flight correspondence service grows: Enroll- 
ments for pre-flight instruction in small high schools 
where it is taught by correspondence are reported to 
exceed early expectations for it. The Extension divi- 
sion of the University, which introduced high school 
pre-flight courses last fall, had enrolled 135 students 
schools by mid-March. Approximately 50 
had completed the first phase, covering the 
engine, and entered upon the 
course, which covers meteorology 
and navigation. New students were enrolling for the 
preliminary course. 

A CAA educational consultant who surveyed Wis- 
consin’s offerings in this line endorsed this course 
as “‘an excellent piece of work,” and foresaw ‘‘a field 
for development of correspondence-study in pre 
flight aeronautics.’ All pre-flight studies in Wiscon- 
sin high schools are receiving continuous promotion 
in the Victory Corps program of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction. 


Commercial M.A. available at U. of W.: By re- 
cent action of — graduate “a at the University 
of Wisconsin it is now possible to take graduate 
work for an M.A. in commercial work. Intensified 
courses in that branch of training are now being 
planned. 
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This Summer 


EARN 
Instead of Spending 


@ You can earn a good income during 
the summer months right in your home 
locality. This 48-year old life insurance 
company has a number of teachers who 
add materially to their income each sum- 
mer by writing insurance. 

We give you the necessary sales training 
and the tools—a number of modern, at- 
tractive policies at appealing rates, backed 
by a successful record of 48 years’ service. 


For information write to 










The Wisconsin Life Ins. Co. 
30 W. Mifflin St. 
Madison, Wis. 
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(CURRENT RATE) 


with SAFETY !£ 
(It’s Easy to Save by MAIL) 


Look to the postman for help in using 


facilities . . . to accumulate a 
lefinite sum over a period of time 
Just send your check or money order 


savings here are 
INSURED and AVAILABLE. Ask for 
details on our EXTRA BONUS Plan! 


WE SELL U.S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 


CONSOLIDATED 


Savings & Loan Association 
1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 


Milwaukee 
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NEA CONVENTION STREAMLINED 


Although the convention at Indianapolis was can- 
celled, the Executive Committee of the NEA decided 
that the Representative Assembly would meet there 
to transact its usual business on June 28 and 29. The 
Board of Directors and other committees of the as- 
sociation will also meet. It is planned to have a 
Wisconsin headquarters room. 

We wish to remind our members that Wisconsin 
is presenting Miss Frances Jelinek of Milwaukee as 
its candidate for president. 

More particulars will appear in the May issue of 
the Journal. 


Novel Red Cross contribution: The students of 
the Sauk County Normal, Reedsburg, have an annual 
one-act play contest, and this year half of the pro- 
ceeds was turned over to the Sauk county chapter of 
the Red Cross. A check of $40.83 was donated in 
this way. 


Grant renewed: The Executive Committee voted 
an appropriation of $1000 to the Committee on Rural 
Community High Schools for the school year 
1943-44. 


New election plans: Information descriptive of 
the new plan for electing members of the executive 
committee next November will appear in the May 
Journal. 


Platteville STC news: Over 3,000 summer school 
bulletins, containing a description of courses to be 
offered in the 11 weeks summer session have been 
mailed . . . Miss Rosemary Royce, women’s physi- 
cal education director at the Platteville State Teachers 
college has been named research chairman for the 
Wisconsin Association for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. She is constructing a questionnaire to be sent 
to the 461 high school principals in Wisconsin in a 
survey on what each high school is doing for the 
physical fitness program in connection with the high 
school victory corps plan Platteville STC 
boasts two co-championship athletic teams for this 
year. Last fall the football squad tied for the title 
while the basketball team has just completed its sea- 
son with a three-way-tie for the championship with 
Whitewater and Milwaukee . . . A beginner’s class 
in radio code is being offered at the Platteville State 
Teachers college under H. C. Wilkerson . . . Sev- 
eral former faculty members of the Platteville State 
Teachers college are now engaged in full time war 
work. Leslie Beadle, former science instructor re- 
cently completed the United States Public Health 
Service Orientation course at New Smyrna Beach, 
Florida. His official title is junior entomologist and 
he is now stationed at Atlanta, Georgia, the national 
headquarters of the malarial control in war areas. 

Dr. Roger Slocum, former registrar, is now field 
director for the Red Cross and is located in Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina at present. 


New AVA _ publication: “The Carry-Over Into 
Homes of the Teaching of Family Living to In 
School and Out-of-School Youth,” has been issued 
by the American Vocational Association. Carry-over, 
or functional teaching, has always been the nub of 
educational procedure and this bulletin ties up the 
teaching of home economics with life situations. 
A special committee of the AVA headed by Miss 
Letitia Walsh of Stout Institute prepared the 17 p 
bulletin. It is available at 20¢ a copy, 15¢ in orders 
of ten or more copies, from the AVA, 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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WISCONSIN ART TEACHERS IN ACTION 


During the WEA convention the 
took steps to promote 


teachers of art 
aggressive, functional unity. 
First move in this direction was to provide for a 
stronger organization as an afhliate of the state asso 
ciation, and any teacher of art is eligible provided he 
is also a WEA member. Messrs. Veenendaal, Purin, 
and Boerner recommended a form of organization 
which was adopted. First agreement was in favor 
of an executive secretary to give continuity of serv 


ice. Of course, the chairman serves in the usual 





Manual Training Teachers 
F.P.M. Frames Have 
Gone to War! 


Blades Still Available 
6 for 25¢ 
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18 
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F.P.M. blades outlast all others. 
Cut at any angle wood, iron or 
bakelite. Free sample sent Man- 
ual Training Teachers upon 
request. 


F. P. MAXSON 


3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















SUMMER COURSES 
Meeting Present Needs 
TEN-WEEK TERM, SIX-WEEK TERM 

FOUR-WEEK TERM, TWO-WEEK TERMS 
Courses offered include: NUTRITION and HEALTH— 
MENTAL HYGIENE — READING and the LAN- 
GUAGE ARTS—SOCIAL STUDIES—ARITHMETIC— 
SCIENCE — MANUAL ARTS — MUSIC — RHYTHMS 
and DRAMATICS — NURSERY SCHOOL KINDER- 


GARTEN EDUCATION—CHILD DEVELOPMENT— 
EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION (Testing), etc. 


Write for Information at Once. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Dept. E, 410 S. Michigan Blyd., Chicago, Il. 
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capacity and there is an executive board. The execu- 
tive secretary is to be elected by ballot in April 

It is expected that these official designations of 
responsibility and recognition of aims will do much 
to improve the status of art education in our state. 


Tenure test case: We are advised that the Mc- 
Kenna case, a test case of the former statewide tenure 
law, will be heard before the Supreme Court in May, 


Name change: The National School Supply and 
Equipment Association has changed its name _ to 
National School Service Institute. The headquarters 
of this organization is located in Chicago under the 
able directorship of Mr. Lew Parmenter. The Insti- 
tute and its state members take a keen and active 
interest in educational welfare. The WEA Secretary 
had the pleasure of addressing this influential group 
at its annual convention in Chicago in February. 


Repeat performance: All officers of the Milwaukee 
Teachers association were recently re-elected. They 
are Frances Jelinek, president; Marcella Schneider, 
vice president; Esther M. Czerwonky, corresponding 
secretary; and Minnie E. Foulkes, treasurer. 


Publishers organize: Publishers of textbooks have 
organized themselves into the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute. Representatives from 29 mem- 
ber companies elected a full slate of officers. Dudley 
R. Cowles of D. C. Heath is president, and Lloyd 
W. King, former state superintendent of Missouri, 
is executive secretary. The Institute has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the American Council on 
Education. 


NECROLOGY 
"WEA Member At Time of Death 


Miss Eva Ashland, 53, a teacher in the La Cross¢ 
county schools for 29 years, died in a La Cross¢ 
hospital on Feb. 11, after an illness of several 
months. Prior to her retirement in June, 1942, she 
taught in the West Salem schools. 


*Carl H. Kohlhoff, a teacher in the Shorewood 
high school for the past fourteen years, died sud 
denly in Milwaukee Feb. 19. 


Miss Annie Reynolds, rural school teacher many 
years ago, and a state supervisor under State Supt 
C. P. Cary, died at her home in Texas, Feb. 20 
She had been living in the South for several years 
because of ill health. 


Arthur Beatty, 73, for many years teacher of Eng 
lish at the U. of W. before his retirement several 
years ago, died at his home in Madison, Feb. 27 
after a long illness. 


S. W. Ward, 73, for 341/ years a teacher of sci 
ence and assistant principal of the Mary D. Bradford 
Senior High school, Kenosha, prior to his retirement 
in December, 1942, died at his home on Feb. 27, of 
a heart attack. 


Dr. Joseph V. Collins, 86, faculty member at Cen 
tral STC when the school opened in 1894 and until 
his retirement in 1937, died at his home in Stevens 
Point, March 3 


Mrs. Albert Rundell, 92, oldest former student of 
Platteville STC and a former teacher in Wisconsin 
schools, died at Platteville the early part of March. 
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Notes 





on New Books 





@ We are pleased to present: The J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Chicago, has appointed Glenn Russell, 1 Oak 
Ave., La Grange, Ill., as Wisconsin and Minnesota 
representative for the company. The many Wisconsin 
friends of W. B. (“By”) Routt, genial and hustling 
representative who has frequently been in Wisconsin 
and at our state convention, will be interested to 
learn that he was recently commissioned as Lt. (j.g.) 
AVS, U.S.N.R., and reports for active duty at the 
Naval Air Station, Quonset Pt., R. I. the 27th of 
this month. We hate to see “By” go, as he was a 
valued member of our bookmen’s family, but we 
know he'll have a wonderful experience, and wish 
him the best of luck And to his successor, Mr 
Russell, a hearty ‘hello’ 


@ Fresh off the Iroquois presses: The Iroquois Pub 
lishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y., recently sent us several 
new books which we wish to call to the attention 
of our readers. Two of them are in the nature of 
combination workbooks and textbooks in the field of 
elementary arithmetic. They are How Many—Hou 
Muach?, and Let’s Find Out. The former is intended 
for use in the first grade, and the other for the 
second grade. They are the latest in the lroguoz 
New Standard Arithmetic series, for grades 1 thru 
8, with the series consisting of either cight books 
(one per grade) or five books, with two grades com 
bined in one book, after the use of “Let’s Find Out 
for grade 2. Following the general pattern of the 
entire series each book presents material based on 
the child’s interest and experience, with material re 
peated frequently for emphasis. The vocabulary fol 
lows authoritative lists, plus words used in arith 
metic. Just to illustrate the organization of these 
books we might mention the presentation of mate 
rial in the first grade text. Material is adapted for 
use in either the school where arithmetic is merely 
introduced in the first grade, and also in schools 
where first grade students are taught number com 
binations throughout the entire year. First simple 
addition facts are presented, until the student has 
mastered arithmetic combinations up to 6, after 
which subtraction is presented along with review of 
addition work previously done. Each book is gen 
erously illustrated, much of the illustrative material 
in the nature of seatwork directly related to the 
arithmetic lessons. Prices of the two new books 
$.44 list for “How Many—How Much?", and $.48 
list for “Let's Find Out 

The well known general science text, Our Sw 
roundines has come out in a new 1943 dress (676 
pp., $1.80 list). The book gives the high school 
student a general overview of such a variety of sub 
jects as air conditioning, aviation, color photography, 
liesel_ engines, metals and alloys, microfilm, vita 
mins, rubber and so forth. The book is essentially 
designed to present tg the student in an orderly and 
appealing way facts which will give him an under- 
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These notices on new books are not in- 
tended as critical “reviews”, but rather 


as items of interest on new texts. 
standing and appreciation of his environment and 
help him adjust himself to situations he will meet 


after completing his formal schooling. Emphasis 1s 
placed on the laws and principles upon which out 
knowledge of science is based. Each chapter has an 
introduction and concludes with a section designated 
as “general thought questions for discussion and re 
view’. There's nothing fancy about the style or 
makeup of this book. It’s obviously written as a 
complete, useable text to give the student a wide 
range of contacts with the world of modern science 
The text concludes with an exceptionally fine glos 
sary and bibliography 
For many years the Iroquois elementary history 
been recognized as some of the best in 
Recently two of them were released as new 
editions: The Thirteen American Colonies (486 pp., 
$1.44), and America’s Old World Background (543 
pp., $1.48), both by Gertrude and John Van Duyn 
Southworth. Both books are written for children of 
the intermediate grades, are well illustrated, have 
an adequate number of maps, and have many special 
Each chapter is preceded by a brief 
pupil's in 


texts have 
the field 


teaching helps 
section in bold-faced type, to arouse the 
terest and give him an insight into the 
of the chapter content. Each chapter concludes with 
Both books have chapter-by-chapter 
pronouncing glossaries. The type is large and the 
books of good size for elementary children 

America's Old World Background introduces the 
child to the myths of the Greeks and Norsemen 
acquaints him with the story of early man, and _ the 
history of the Old World from the dawn of civiliza 
tion to the discovery of the New World. The Thi 
teen American Colonies sets the stage for a study of 
colonial history by describing the American Indians, 
and a brief review of the Age of Exploration. The 
rest of the book consists of separate chapters on each 
of the 
colonial 
ground for 
For further information write F. W 
N. Bartlett Ave Milwaukee 


significance 


a brief summary 


original colonies and the story of the Inter 

Wars. The book serves as a good back 
a general study of United States History 
Schaefer, 402 


B Some New Math Publicati In keeping with 
the new trend of relating arithmetic to wartime needs 
Lyons & Carnahan have published a new arithmetic 
in workbook form, under the title Masters Bast 
Arithmetic (192 pp., 60¢ list). Th 


suited as a fr 


book is ideally 
teaching and check-up course in funda 


1 schools and junior col 


mental arithmetic for hig 





leges. In order to keep the content as closely related 
to military needs as possible such “peacetime” activ 
ities as t reading, budget, business forms, taxes 
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NEW BOOKS.. 


THE PARALLEL BOOKS 
in The Alice and Jerry Series 
stories full of action, 


suspense, surprise, humor—but with sel- 
dom a new word in the vocabulary. 


Sparkling new 


The Wishing Well—parallel primer (to 
follow Day In and Day Out) 

Anything Can Happen—parallel first 
reader (to follow Round About) 

Neighbors on the Hill—parallel second 
reader (to follow Friendly Village) 
(Ready September, 1943) 

The Five-and-a-Half Clu b—paralle| 
third follow If I Were 


Going) 


reader (to 


NATURAL ENGLISH 
for Grade Nine 


ENGLISH FOR YOU 
for Grade Ten 


Written by an outstanding classroom 
Mellie John, Head of the De- 


partment of Englisn, Rockford, Illinois. 


teacher, 


This series employs a new and better 
type of organization, a new approach to 


grammar, and a new type of. illustra- 
tions. Books for grades eleven and 
twelve are in preparation. 
For American History 
OUR NATION 
OUR NATION by Barker and Com- 


mager is gaining rapidly in popularity 
among the high schools of the country 
because of its many features found in no 
other text such as the inclusion of an 
abundance of source material; simplifica- 
tion through amplification; large, read- 
able type; generous use of attractive 
illustrations and graphic aids. 


ROW, PETERSON 


and Com pan y—-Evanston, Ill. 


Representative: HARVEY HANLON, 
256 E. Division, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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etc. have been excluded. Each phase of basic arith- 
metic is explained and drilled upon, and numerous 
self-checking tests are provided. For further infor- 
mation contact the Chicago office 2500 Prairie Ave., 
or F. E. Jaastad, 3178 N. 50th St., Milwaukee. 

Ginn & Co. have recently published an interesting 
elementary math series under the title Living Arith- 
metic (Buswell, Brownell and John) for grades 3 
to 8. The series can be purchased as a_six-book 
series with books for grades 3 and 4 at 84¢ each 
and the books for grades 5-8, 88¢ each; or as a 
three-book series with book I (grades 3-4), Book II 
(grades 5-6) and Book III (grades 7-8) each sell- 
ing at $1.28 list. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals 
for the series are in the process of preparation 
Some of the guiding principles of the series, say 
the publishers, are: that the books provide concrete 
imagery, presenting numerical data in familiar  set- 
tings; they compel clear thinking with such basic 
questions as "Why do you subtract?’, and situations 
where the pupil must state the numerical operation 
in words; the books emphasize connected thinking, 
as developing the concept of multiplication by 
counting and adding in grade 3 and relating decimals 
and fractions to percentages in grade 7; and_ th 
books call for creative action, through which th« 
children themselves make problems and construct a 
whole series of number facts based on a given pic 
ture. All of the books are illustrated with interest 
ing drawings related to the text. For further infor 
mation contact the Chicago office or any of the Wis 
consin representatives: F. T. Moran or E. N. Robin 
son, Madison, or L. W. Weisel, 4001 N. Prospect, 
Milwaukee. 

Another Ginn & Co. math book, for high schoo! 
students, is Essential Mathematics (364 pp., $1.48 
list) which is especially written for the early high 
school years and is intended to present the problems 
which the average citizen has to meet and handle 
correctly and with confidence. Nine basic topics are 
considered: the measurement of lines and angles, 
the use of graphs, a study of areas and volumes, 
formulas, opposite quantities, spending money 
wisely, using the bank’s services, protecting yourself 
and others (insurance), and planning sensibly for 
large purchases, such as installment buying of a cat 
or a home. While not planned as a wartime book 
the publishers note that the authors have touched 
upon such important wartime activities as conserva 
tion of food, clothing, and such things as wartime 
budgets. 

The World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, has 
recently revised the book Modern-School Geometry 
with the addition of an aeronautics supplement. The 
revised book is 466 pp. and sells for $1.44 list 
Many are probably well acquainted with the orig- 
inal text, so Our comments are restricted to the con- 
cluding chapter on ‘Geometry in Aeronautics’. As 
one might expect, the revised part has direct appli- 
cation to new applications for geometry as a result 
of the expanding scope of aviation, and as such the 
illustrative materials are timely. This additional 
chapter is in keeping with the rest of the text and 
makes the original edition much more valuable than 
before. The publishers have printed the concluding 
chapter in a separate little pamphlet for the con- 
venience of those who still are using the original. 
The separate supplement can be purchased for 1!0¢ 
per copy. All inquiries on this or any other World 
Book Co. text may be directed to the home office 
or to H. O. Field, 27 N. Brainard Ave., La Grange, 
Ill 
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VISITS IN OTHER LANDS 
Well-written. 


Copyright 


THE AMERICAN NATIONS 


Including a full account of Latin 
America. Copyright 1943 


NATIONS BEYOND THE SEAS 


Brought 


Beautifully illustrated. 


1943 


up to date with a new war 


supplement. Copyright 1943 


For understanding the war and the peace 
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New Basal Readers 


For the Middle and Upper Grades 


Content. Diversified to afford training ir 
I f reading—not restricted ex 
tor. -type 
—— » read and aims of reading clearly 
emphasized for the pupil 


SELF-DIRECTED—SELF-CHECKING 


ire set up to develo; re- 
ies—no workbooks needed. 


The Skills —_— of Readers 





by Spencer and Collaborating Author 
l e ¢ ese readers as a basal serie: 
provide training that .will prepare 
pupils successfully to cope on in-school 
ind out-of hool reading. 


Upon request additional information 
will be furnished 
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D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, recently published 
three math books we wish to call to the attention of 
our readers: a revision of Essentials of Business 
Arithmetic (Kanzer & Schaaf, 471 pp., $1.48 list) 
improves the arrangement of illustrative problems, 
has new illustrations and diagrams, and more drill 
material on fundamental operations. New material 
on credit unions, FHA loans, and similar timely 
topics has been added. For a brief, one-semester 
course this same text has been boiled down to in- 
clude problems in trading, manufacturing, banking, 
real estate, general business problems and a review 
of fundamental processes for diagnostic and reme- 
dial use. Essentials of Business Arithmetic is just 
one of many texts the Heath Co. has prepared for 


wartime classes. For a complete list write the com- 
pany or the Wisconsin representative listed below 
Essentials of Algebra (Walter Hart, 480 pp., 


$1.68 list) is a complete second year course offering 
a strong full-year course for high school juniors or 
seniors, or for first-year algebra classes in college 
The first half of the book is a thorough review of 
first-year work, enriched with new ideas and more 
difficult examples, followed by material on square 
roots, quadratic equations, imaginary numbers, sys 
tems of quadratics having two unknows, and expo 
nents (logarithms). The rest of the book deals with 
equations of higher degree, permutations and com 
binations, algebraic geometry, rate of change, partial 
fractions, etc. The book concludes with review and 
tests Elementary Avigation (Moore, 216 pp., 
$1.60 list) is, as the name suggests, written for pre 
flight training in high schools and every part of the 
book is directly dined to flying experiences. It is a 
one-semester course, suitable for either junior or 
senior year students who have had elementary alg« 
bra and plane geometry. The necessary principles of 
physics are discussed in the text as they are needed 
The book is purposely condensed to cover the most 
essential fields. It gives an elementary treatment of 
avigation, preceded by an introductory discussion of 
flying in general, flight instruments, and meteorol 
ogy. All four types of navigation are included: con 
tact flying, dead reckoning, radio navigation, and 
celestial navigation. Further information on any of 
these Heath texts can be secured by writing the Chi 


cago office, 1815 Prairie Ave., or T. F. Hadley, 
1 Virginia Terrace, Madison 
B Something New and Different in English: The 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Chicago, has just published an 
interesting series of workbooks entitled English For 
Life, by Martha Gray, designed for use in grades 
9, 10, 11, and 12. Each workbook is 60¢ list. The 
entire series has the double purpose of showing the 
pupil which skills will be needed in everyday living, 
and to provide sufficient drill so that these skills 
may be developed. Each workbook consists of 45 
carefully planned lessons, on a text and test plan 


Each lesson is explained on the first two pages, aftet 
which two pages are devoted to a test. Pages are 
perforated in such a manner that tests can be torn 


out and handed in as completed, with the other half 


remaining as a source of review. After all tests are 
completed the cover pages are cut, and the hand 
book remains. The language used is direct and 


understandable to teen-age children. 

Lyons & Carnahan announces several new publi 
cations of interest to English teachers. Their work 
book series for grades 9, 10, and 11, entitled Gram- 
mar In Use (ca. 110 pp., 48¢ list) was originally 
published for high school use only, but has been 
reworked and the present editions are best suited 
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for the grades noted above. Important grammatical 
laws are presented in connection with their functions. 
Ample practice is given, and a two-way testing pro- 
gram for each part of the workbook is provided. 
The purpose is to diagnose and then measure 
achievement. For special use in the 12th year, to 
test the students’ abilities to apply the most impor- 
tant grammatical laws the Lyons & Carnahan people 
have published The Pribble-McCrory Diagnostic 
Tests in Practical English Grammar—Test II, avail- 
able in Forms A, B, or C. The cost of the tests is 
as follows: single packet of 25: $1.20; packets of 
100 each, in quantity orders of 100-500 tests, $4.00 
per hundred; 600-1000 tests, $3.80 per hundred; 
and 1000 tests or more, $3.47 per hundred. Also, a 
study-practice book by Pribble, entitled Correct Eng- 
lish Usage (266 pp., $1 list) has been revised, and 
is arranged as a “refresher” designed to give the 
study and practice needed to overcome habits of in 
correct English usage. 


8 Two new Gregg books: Better Business Education 
(Harvey A. Andruss, 390 pages, list price, $2.00) 
is a professional book written for business education 
teachers, directors, and administrators; also for those 
training to become business teachers. It embodies a 
comprehensive examination of today’s business edu- 
cation, reveals unsatisfactory areas and offers sug 
gestions for their improvement and enrichment 
After a searching appraisal of the philosophy of 
business education, the author, for many years an 
outstanding leader in business education, turns his 
trenchant pen to the subject fields, for more detailed 
appraisals. An interesting and constructive picture 1s 
given of the position that social-business education 
seems destined to occupy in the years ahead 
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Up to date: the only entirely new and 
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years. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly ‘‘the foundation 
book of education.”” Write for booklet E. 
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The volume deals with many problems common 
to business education such as administration, organ- 
ization, planning, evaluating teaching effectiveness, 
headship of the commercial department, ability 
grouping, co-operative part-time education, testing, 
grading, and commercial contests. An extensive bib- 
liography of business education tests is given and 
several pages carry samples of contest examinations 
In outline and in detail this volume seems well 
suited for teacher-training classes, and could be read 
to professional advantage by all business education 
teachers. 

American Business Law (Robert Rosenberg, 640 
pages, list price, $1.80) has a plan and arrange- 
ment which will attract the attention of business 
law teachers. The unit of instruction study centers 
in the “section’’—one for each topic of law pre- 
sented, several in each chapter. Another interesting 
feature is a series of something like a hundred 
socialized drawings (pen and ink sketches) that pic- 
ture everyday applications of law. A comprehensive 
series of timed drills or tests at the end of the 
twenty-five chapters appear to be a feature that the 
law teacher will be able to use to good advantage 
Enriching the book’s presentation of the social as- 
pects of law is a chapter on the workmen's com 
pensation laws, the Social Security Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, and the Wage and Hour Law 
This new text should be a welcome addition to 
business law teaching materials. 


BA Wartime guide on the curriculum: On every 
side the schools are being bombarded with demands 
to adjust the curriculum to a wartime program. Many 
important changes are taking place, and many 
thoughtful administrators are seriously asking them- 
selves: ‘Just how far should this change go?” Anti- 
cipating the need for guidance in the answer of this 
important question the Educational Policies Com- 
mission (N. E. A. and American School Administra- 
tors Ass'n.) has issued a timely pamphlet entitled 
What The Schools Should Teach in Wartime (10¢ 
per copy), which should be read and studied by 
everyone concerned with the school program. It sug 
gests many activities which might be of value in the 
war effort and the need for improved techniques in 
guidance, occupational training and specific subjects 
of immediate importance in a pre-induction program 

Address all orders for this booklet to the Educa 
tional Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth St., N 


W., Washington, D. C. 


® Home ec. color offset series: Following the recent 
trend of breaking down text material into smaller 
units and publishing each in booklet form, with 
colored offset printing, Little Brown & Co., Boston, 
has recently issued an attractive set of booklets en 
titled The Home Economics Series, edited by Mrs 
Helen Judy Bond, Columbia University. There are 
eight books in the series: Nutrition, Home Nursing, 
Family Relations, Child Care, Good Grooming, Tex 
tiles, Vocations, and Consumer Facts. Each is 64 pp., 
illustrated in color, and 44¢ list. Each book in the 
series is written by a specialist in the field. The text 
is written so that any of the books could be used in 
junior and senior high school and possibly in one or 
two of the upper grades. 

This is the first unit publication in the home e 
field to come to our attention, and it looks like a 
good job and one which will appeal to students 
Further information can be secured by writing Paul 
Newman, 5751 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, the Little 
Brown representative for Wisconsin. 
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earth. 

How did it get that way? Ice-cold 
Coca-Cola tells you how...every time 
you raise it to your lips. The delicious 
taste has a big say-so...taste from a special 
blend of flavors made exceptional by 57 years 
of experience. Refreshment says that thirst-equenching 
is not enough—not when you can get complete refresh- 
ment like this. 

* oo * 
It’s natural for popular names to acquire friendly 
abbreviations. That’s why you hear Coca-Cola 
called Coke. Both mean the same thing... 

“coming from a single source, and well known 


to the community”. 
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